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XII. An Account of Travels into the 
Interior of Southern Africa, in the 
Years 1797 and 1798: including 
curfory Obfervations on the Geo- 
logy and Geography of the fouthern 
Part of that Continent; the Natural 
Hiftory of fuch Objeéts as occurres. 
in the aiiimal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral Kingdoms; and Sketches of 
the phyfical and moral Characters 
of the various Tribes of Inhabitants 
furrounding the Settlement of the 
Cape of Good Hcpe. To which 
is annexed, a Defcription of the 
prefent State, Population, and Pro- 
duce of that extenfive Colony; 
with a Map conftruéted entirely 

’ from actual Obfervations made in 
the Courfe of the Travels. By 
Joun Barrow, late Secretary to 
the Earl of Macartney, and Au- 
ditor-general of public Accounts 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 4to. 
pp. 419. 11. 10s. Cadell and Davies. 
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EXTRACTS. 


THE COLONY UF THE CAPE. 

‘ BY the capture of the Cape of 
Cood Hope and of Ceylon, the Britith 
language is now heard at the fouthern 
¢xtremities of the four great continents 
or quarters of the globe. ‘Three of 
thefe have fubmitted to the power of 
its arms; and the fpizit of commerce 
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and adventurous induftry has directed 
the attention of its enterprifing fub. 
jects to the fourth, on the fmall ifland 
of Staaten, at the extreme point of 
South America, where a kind of fet. 
tlement has been formed for carrying 
on the fouthern whale-fifhery. Of 
thefe extreme points, the Cape of Good 
Hope cannot be confidered as the leaft 
important, either with regard to its 
geographical fituation, as favourable 
for carrying on a {peedy intercourfe 
with every part of the civilized world; 
or td its intrinfic value, as capable of 
fupplying many articles of general con. 
fumption to the mother-country ; or 
as a port folely for the numerous and 
valuable fleets of the Eaft India Com.-. 
pany to refreth at; to affemble in time 
of war for convoy; to re-eftablith the 
health of their fickly troops, worm 
down by the debilitating effects of ex- 
pofure to a warm climate ; and to fea- 
fon, in the mild and moderate tem- 
peratures of Southern Africa, fuch of 
thofe from Europe as may be deftined 
for fervice in the warmer climate of 
their Indian fettlements. 

“ In the early voyages undertaken 
by the Britifh merchants trading to 
the Eaft Indies, the Cape was always 
made the general rendezvous and place 
of refrefhment ; and it was then cone 
fidered of fuch importance, that a 
formal poffeffion was taken of it by 
two commanders of the Company’s 
fhips in the year 1620, in the name of 
King James of Great Britain, a period 
of thirty years antecedent to the efta- 
blifhment of the colony by the United 
Provinces.” P. 1. 

“ No further notice feems to have 
been taken by the Britifh government 
of this pofleMion at that times nor 
does it appear that any kind of inter- 
ference or contravention was made by 
it when the Dutch Eaft India Company 
fent out Van Reibeck, in order to form 
. fettlement there in the year 1650 
Till this period the Englifh, the Portu- 
guefe, and the Dutch had indiferi- 
minately refrethed their crews at the 
Cape. ‘The Portuguefe, who were the 
firit difcoverers of the touthern extres 
mity of the continent of Africa, at 
leaft in modern times, eftablifhed no 
fettlement nearer to it than the banks 
of Rio Infanté, now the Great Fih 
River, and boundary of the colony to 
the eaftward, which is nearly 600.miles 
from the Cape of Good Hope; - 
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this they foon abandoned for want of 
fhelter for their fhipping, which they 
afterwards found, farther to the eaft- 
ward, in the bay of De la Goa, ftill in 
their pofleffion. At length, however, 
from the mg | favourable reprefenta- 
tions of Van Reibeck, then a furgeon 
of one of the Dutch fhips, the Eaft 
India Company came to a refolution 
to colonize the Cape; and fince the 
firt eftablifhment to the prefent war, 
a period of near 180 years, it con- 
tinued in their hands. ‘The progrefs 
of the population and the extent of 
territory have been tolerably rapid. 
The former, like fome of the provinces 
of North America, has nearly doubled 
itfelf in every twenty years. It was 
firft fettled in 1650 by a hundred male 
perfons, to whom were fhortly after- 
wards fent out, from the houtes of 
induftry in Holland, about an equal 
number of females; and the prefent 
population exceeds 20,000 whites: 
many of thefe, however, have fince 
been imported from Europe. 

“ The difficulties that for a time 
impeded the extenfion of the fettle- 
ment, were principally occafioned by 
the number of wild beafts of various 
kinds that {warmed in every part of 
the country. In the private journal 
of the founder of the colony it is no- 
ticed, that lions and leopards, wolves 
and hyenas, committed nightly depre- 
dations, for fome time after the firft 
eftablifhhment, under the walls of the 
fort. The oppofition of the native 
Hottentots feems to have given them 
little interruption. They foon difco- 
vered the predominant paffion of this 
weak and peaceable people for fpiritu- 
ous liquors, and that a bottle of brandy 
was a paffport through every horde, 
With this and tobacco, iron, and a 
few paltry trinkets, they purchafed a 
part of the country and of their ftock 
of cattle, and then took the reft by 
force. A catk of brandy was the price 
of a whole diftri@ ; and nine inches in 
length of an iron hoop the purchafe of 
afat ox. Deprived, by their paflion 
for intoxicating liquors and baubles, 
of the only means of exiftenc., the 
numbers of the natives began rapidly 
to decline; and the encroachments of 
the fettlers were in proportion to the 
diminution of the obftacles. Finding 
it unneceffary to limit the extent of 
their poffeffions, the policy of the go- 
vemment kept pace with the propen- 
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fity of its fubjeéts to fpread themfelves 
wide over the country. It forefaw that 
a fpirit of induftry, if encouraged in a 
mild and temperate climate, and ona 
fertile foil, might one day produce a 
fociety impatient of the fhackles im- 
pofed on it by the parent fate. It 
knew, that to fupply to its fubjects 
the wants of life without the toil of 
labour or the anxiety of care; to keep 
them in ignorance, and to prevent a 
ready intercourfe with each other, were 
the moft likely means to counteract 
fuch a {pirit. It granted lands, there- 
fore, on yearly leafes, at the fmall 
fixed rent of twenty-four rixdollars 
(not five pounds fterling), in any part 
of the country. A law was alfo paffed, 
that the neareft diftance from houfe to 
houfe was to be three miles, fo that 
each farm confifted of more than sooo 
acres of land, and confequently was 
rented at the rate of fomething lefé 
than a farthing an acre. From a fear- 
city of water, it frequently happened 
that many farms were at twice that 
diftance from each other. No land 
was granted in property except in the 
vicinity of the Cape. As the Dutch 
advanced, the natives retired; and 
thofe that remained with their herds 
among the new fettlers, were foon re- 
duced to the neceiflity of becoming 
their fervants, 

“ No permanent limits to the 
colony were ever fixed under the 
Dutch government. The paftoral life 
that the peafantry of the remote dif- 
tricts at all times adopted, required a 
great extent of country to feed their 
numerous herds; and the imbecility 
and eaty temper of the adjacent tribes 
of natives favoured their avaricious 
views; and the government was either 
unwilling, or thought itfelf unable, to 
reftrain them. Having no kind of chart 
nor furvey, except of fuch diftricta.as 
were contiguous to the Cape, it pof- 
fefled a very limited and imperfect 
hadatiodes of tit geography of the re- 
moter parts, collected chiefly from the 
reports of the peafantry, fallacious 
often, through ignorance or defign, or 
of thofe who had made excurfions for 
their profit or pleafure, or from expe- 
ditions fent out by order, and at the 
expenfe of government ; and the object 
of thefe, it would appear, was with 
the view rather of carrying on a lucra- 
tive trade with the bordering tribes of 
natives, than to fupply ufeful informa- 
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tion refpecting the colony. Attended 
with the parade of a military guard, 
furgeons, land-furveyors, burghers with 
waggons, oxen, horfes, and Hotten- 
tots without number, not one of them 
has furnifhed a fingle fketch even to- 
wards aflifting the knowledge of the 
geography of the country. The only 
perions who appear to have travelled 
with no other view than that of acquiy- 
ing ufeful information, were the Go- 
vernor Van Plettenberg, and the late 
Colonel Gordon. Thefe two gentle- 
men fixed, upon the fpot, the boun- 
daries of the colony, as they now 
ftand, to the eaftward. To complete 
the line of demarcation, through the 
heart of the country to the weftern 
_ thore, was one of the objects of the 
feveral journies that fupplied the ma- 
terials of the following pages. ‘The 
chart that accompanies them was un- 
dertaken and executed by the order of 
the Earl of Macartney, in the years 
1797 and 1798, when thefe journies 
vere made. It was conftructed entirely 
from actual obfervations of latitude and 
of bearings, eftimation of diftances, 
and frequent angular interfections of 
remarkable points and objects. 

“ From this chart it appears that 
the extent and dimenfions of the terri- 
tory compofing the colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, now permanently fixed, 
are as follows: 

Length from weft to eaft. Miles. 
Cape Point to Kaffer Land, - - 580 
River Kouffie to Zuureberg, + 520 

Breadth from fouth to north. 

River Kouflie to Cape Point, - 

Nieuwveldt Mountains to Pletten- 
berg’s Bay, - - = + = = 

Mouth of the Tuth River to Plet- 

tenberg’s Baaken, + += = - 225 
which givesa parallelogram whofe mean 
length is 550, and mean breadth 232, 
Englifh miles, comprehending an area 
of 128,150 fquare miles. This great 
extent of country, deducting the po- 
pulation of Cape Town, is peopled 
bPabout 15,000 white inhabitants, fo 
that each individual might poflefs eight 
and a half fquare miles of ground. A 
very great portion, however, of this 
territory may be confidered as an un- 
profitable waite, unfit for any fort of 
culture, or even to be employed as paf- 
ture for the fupport of cattle. Level 
plains, confifting of a hard impenetra- 
ble furface of clay, thinly fprinkled 
over with cryftallized fand, coudemn- 
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ed to perpetual drought, and produ. 
cing only afew ftraggling tutts of acrid, 
faline, and fucculent plants; and chaing 
of vaft mountains that are either totally 
naked, or clothed ia parts with four 
grafles only, or fuch plants as are 
noxious to animal life, compofe at leaf 
one half of the colony of the Cape.” 
P. 5. 


PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF SLAVERY, 
“ THERE is, perhaps, no part of 
the world, out of Europe, where the 
introduction of flavery was lefs necef- 
fary than at the Cape of Good Hope, 
Nor would it ever have found its way 
into this angle of Africa, had the fame 
{pirit of Batavian induftry, which raifed 
2 wealthy and populous republic out 
of the fea, imprefled the minds of thofe 
who firft formed the fettlement. A 
temperate climate, a fertile foil, a mild 
and peaceable race of natives, were 
advantages that few infant colonies 
have poffeffed; and, as they ftill exift, 
may one day yet be turned to account. 
To encourage the native Hottentots in 
ufeful labour, by giving them an in. 
tereft in the produce of that labour; 
to make them experience the comforts 
of civilized life, and to feel they have 
a place and a value in fociety, which 
the miferable policy of the Dutch go- 
vernment denied to them, would be 
the fure means of diminifhing, and, in 
time, of entirely removing the neceflity 
of flavery. Few negroes, in fact, have 
been imported fince the capture, and 
thofe few by accident, or by fpeciak 
commiflion: and as the increafed de- 
mand for colonial produce has required 
a proportional increafe of labour, they 
now bear moft extravagant prices. 
From one hundred to four hundred 
pounds fterling is daily paid for a flave 
in Cape Town: yet it is not unutual 
to find from twenty to thirty in one 
houfe. Some of thefe, indeed, are ar- 
tificers, and are hired out at certain 
rates for the day, week, or month, 
The moft active and docile, but the 
moft dangerous flaves are the Malays. 
They are faithful, honeft, and induf 
trious ; but fo impatient of injury, and 
fo capricious, that the flighteft provo- 
cation will fometimes drive them into 
fits of frenzy, during the continuance 
of which it would be unfafe to come 
within their reach. ‘The revengeful 
{pirit of a Malay was, ftrongly nae 
by 
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by an occurrence which happened a 
fhort time ago. Conceiving that he 
not only had ferved his mafter fuf- 
ficiently long, and with great fidelity, 
put had alfo paid him feveral fums of 
money, he was tempted to demand 
his liberty, and met with a refufal. 
The following morning the Malay mur- 
dered his fellow-flave. On being taken 
and brought up for examimation before 
acommiffion of the Court of Jutftice, 
he acknowledged that the boy he had 
murdered was his friend; but he had 
confidered that the moft effectual way 
to be revenged of his matter was, not 
bytaking away his life, but by rob- 
bing him of the value of a thoufand 
rixdollars, by the lofs of the boy, and 
another thoufand by bringing himielf, 
info doing, to the gallows, the recol- 
lection of which would prey upon his 
avaricious mind for the remainder of 
his life. 

“ The effects that a ftate of flavery 
invariably produces on the minds and 
habits of a people born and educated 
in the midft of it, are not lefs felt at 
the Cape than in the warmer climates. 
Among the upper ranks it is the cuf- 
tom for every child to have its flave, 
whofe fole employment is to humour 
its caprices, and to drag it about from 
place to place, left it fhould too foon 
difcover for what purpofes nature had 
beftowed on it legs and arms. Even 
the lower clafs of people object to their 
children going out as fervants, or being 
bound as apprentices to-learn the ufe- 
ful trades, which, in their contracted 
ideas, would be confidered as con- 
demning them to perform the work of 
flaves.” P. 45. 


SOCIETY AND MANNERS. 


“ THAT portion of the day, not 
employed in the concerns of trade, is 
ufually devoted to the gratification of 
the fenfual appetites. Few have any 
tafte for reading, and none for the cul- 
tivation of the fine arts. They have 
no kind of public amufements except 
occafional balls; nor is there much 
focial intercourfe but by family parties, 
which ufually confift of card-playing 
or dancing. Money-matters and mer- 
chandife engrofs their whole converia- 
tion, Yet none are opulent, though 
many in ealy circumftances. ‘There 
are no beggars in the whole colony; 
and but a few whe, are the objects of 
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public charity. The fubfiftence for 
thefe is derived from the intereft of 
a fund eftablifhed out of the church 
fuperfluities, from alms, donations, 
and colleétions made after divine fer- 
vice, and not from, any tax laid upon 
the public. Except, indeed, a few 
colonial affeffments for the repairs of 
the ftreets and public works, the ins 
habitants of the Cape have little draw- 
back on their profits or the produce of 
their labour. ‘The luxury'of a carriage 
and horfes, which in England ts ats 
i with an enormous expenie, 1s 
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tended 
kept up here for a trifle after the firft 
coft. ‘Thofe in the town that are ufed 
only for fhort excurfions, or for taking 
the air, are open, and calculated for 
four or fix perions. For makingyeour- 
nies they have a kind of I'zht waggon 
covered with fail-cloth, and tufficiently 
large to hold a whole family with 
clothes and provifions for feveral days. 
The coachman is generally one of thofe 
people known in the colony by the 
name of bafaards, being a mixed breed 
between a Hottentot woman and a 
European man, or a Hottentot woman 
and a flave. They make moft excellent 
drivers, and think nothing of turning 
fhort corners, or of galloping through 
narrow avenues, with eight in hand. 
The ladies feldom take the exercife of 
riding on horfeback, that exercife being 
confidered as too fatiguing. They ge- 
nerally confine themfelves to the houfe 
during the day, and walk the Mall in 
the public garden in the cool of the 
evening.” P. 48. 


A SILVER MINE PRETENDED TO BE 
FOUND. 


“ THE plain to the eaftward, at a 
dozen miles beyond Stickland, is ter- 
minated by two mountains, between 
which the road leads into a valley bet- 
ter cultivated and more thickly inha- 
bited than any part between it and the 
Cape. Simonfberg, on the right, is 
among the higheft of the mountains 
that are feen from the Cape. Its forked 
Parnaffian fummit is frequently, in 
winter, covered with fnow, and in th@ 
fouth-eaft winds of furnmer is generally 
buried in the clouds. It alfo: has its 
Helicon trickling down its fidesy’ as yet 
a virgin {pring untafted by the Mutes. 
It held out more charms, it feems, for 
Plutus, than for Apollo. A mamin 
the time of the governor, whofe name 
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the mountain perpetuates, intent on 
making his fortune by impofing on the 
credulity and ignorance of the Com- 
pany’s fervants, melted down a quan- 
tity of Spanifh dollars, and prefented 
the mafs to the goyernor, as a fpeci- 
men of filver from a rich mine that he 
had difcovered in this mountain. En- 
raptured at the proof of fo important a 
difcovery, a refolution was paffed by 
the governor in council, that a fum of 
money fhould be advanced to the man, 
to enable him to profecute his difeo- 
very, and work the mine, of which he 
was to have the fole direétion 3 and in 
the mean time, to convince the public 
of the rifing wealth of the colony, the 
mafs of filver was ordered to be manu- 
fatured into a chain, to which the keys 
of the caftle gates fhould be fufpended. 
‘The chain was made, and ftill remains 
in the fame fervice for which it was 
originally intended, as a memorial of 
the credulity of the governor and the 
council.” P. 59. 


THE DUTCH COLONISTS—THEIR 
MODE OF LIFF, &c. 

« AT the head of this little valley 
(Hex-river valley)we were to take leave 
of every human habitation for at leaft 
fixteen days, the time required to crofs 
over the Great Karroo, or Arid Defert, 
that lay between us and the diftant 
diftriG of Graaff Reynet. It therefore 
became neceffary to fupply ourfelves 
with a ftock of provifions, as nothing 
whatfoever is to be had on the defert, 
except now and then an antelope. To 
thofe travellers who are furnifhed wiih 
a good waggon and a tent, the want 
of habitations is no great lofs; for few 
of them, behind the firft range of 
mountains, have any fort of conveni- 
ence, comfort, or even cleanlinefs, 
Among the planters of Africa it is true 
there are fome who live in a decent 
manner, particularly the cultivators of 
the grape. Many of thefe are defcend- 
ants of the French families who, a 
little more than a century ago, found 
an afylum at the Cape of Good Hope 
from the religious perfecutions that 
drove them from their own country. 
But a true Dutch peafant, or boor, as 
he ftyles himfelf, has not the fmalleft 
idea of what an Englith farmer means 
by the word comfort. Placed in a 
country where not only the necefflaries, 
but almof every luxury of life might 


by induftry be procured, he has the’ 
enjoyment of none of them, Though 
he has cattle in abundance, he makes 
very little ufe of milk or of butter. Ip 
the midft of a foil and climate mot 
favourable for the cultivation of the 
vine, he drinks no wine. He makes 
ufe of few or no vegetables nor roots, 
Three tiines axiay his table is loaded 
with maffes of mutton, fwimming in 
the greafe of the ftheep’s tail. His 
houfe is either open to the roof, or 
covered only with rough poles and 
turf, affording a favourable fhelter for 
fcorpions and {piders; and the earth 

floors are covered with duft and dirt, 
and fwarm with infects, particularly 
with a fpecies of the termes, which, 
though not fo deftruétive as fome 
others of this genus, is neverthelefs a 
very troublefome and difagreeable ani. 
mal, His apartments, if he happens 
to have more than one, which is not 
always the cafe among the grazing far. 
mers, are nearly deftitute of furniture, 
A great cheft that contains all his 
moveables, and two fmaller ones that 
are fitted to his waggon, are the mot 
ftriking articles. ‘The bottoms of his 
chairs confift of thongs cut from a bul. 
lock’s hide. ‘The windows are with- 
out glafs; or if there fhould happen to 
be any remains of this article, it is fo 
patched and daubed as nearly to ex- 
clude the light it was intended to ad. 
mit. The boor notwithftanding has 
his enjoyments: he is abfolute matter 
of a domain of feveral miles in extent; 
and he lords it over a few miferable 
flaves or Hottentots without. contrgl, 
His pipe fcarcely ever quits his mouth, 
from the moment he rifes till he retires 
to reft, except to give him time to 
{wallow his fopie, or a glafs of ftrong 
ardent fpirit, to eat his meals, and to 
take his nap after dinner. Unwilling 
to work, and unable to think; witha 
mind difengaged from every fort of 
care and reflection, indulging to excefs 
in the gratification of every fentual 
appetite, the African peafant grows to 
an unwieldy fize, and is carried off the 
ftage by the firft inflammatory difeale 
that attacks him. 

“ How different is the lot of the 
labouring poor in England, who for 
fix days in the week are doomed to 
toil for twelve hours in every day, in or 
der to gain a morfel of bread for ther 
family, and the luxury of a little animal 
food for the feventh day ! ‘ 

« The 
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« The cultivators of the ground, who 
johabit the nearer diftricts to the town, 
though fomething better than the 
breeders of cattle, live but in a very 
uncomfortable manner in the midft of 

fufion. ‘They have little or no fo- 
ciety with each other, and every one 
feems to live folely for himfelf. Though 
removed from each other to the dif- 
tance of feveral miles, and enjoying 
the benefit of many thouiand acres of 
land, under the rate of a farthing an 
acte, it is yet a fingular fact, that 
{earcely any two neighbours are found 
to be on good terms with each other, 
put are embroiled perpetually in quar- 
rels and difputes about the extent of 
their farms, or the privilege of a {pring 
ora water-courfe. One great caufe of 
‘their endlefs difputes is the abfurd 
manner of eftimating diftance by time. 
The quantity of land in a government 
farm, according ta the eftablifhed cuf- 
tom of the colony, muft be one hour’s 
walk acrofs it. If one farmer is fup- 
pofed to have put down his daaken, or 
fake, or land-mark, a little too near to 
that of his neighbour, the Fe/dwagt- 
mecfer, or peace officer of the divifion, 
iscalled in, by the latter, to pace the 
diftance, for which he gets three dol- 
lars. If the Veldwagt-meefter fhould 
happen to regulate his pace to the fatif- 
faction of both parties, the affair is 
fettled; but as this is not always the 
cafe, the next ftep is for the difcon- 
tented party to apply for a commiffion, 
confifting of the Landroft, two mem- 
bers of the council, the fecretary of 
the diftri@, and a meffenger. Thefe 
ntlemen fhare fifteen dollars a-day as 
ong as they are out upon the commif- 
fion to determine how far a maa ought 
to walk inan hour. 
_ “The dangerous and difficult roads 
in every part of the colony, but parti- 
cularly the kloefs or paties of the 
* Mountains, and the ftili more perilous 
fords of the rivers, fhow how very 
little fenfe is entertained by the pea- 
fantry of public benefits or public con- 
veniences. Each gets over a difficulty 
as well as he can, and no more is 
thought about it till it again occurs. 
inftance appeared of this in crofling 
the Breede river oppofite to Brandt 
Valley, which is done by means of a 
{mall flat-bottomed tub, about fix feet 
by three. In this machine foot paffen- 
gers haul themfelyes over by a rope 
Axed to two pofts, one on each fide of 
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the river. When a horfe is to crofs, 
the faddle is taken off, the rider gets 
into the tub, and drags the animal 
after him. But when a waggon is to 
be traniported, it muft firft be un- 
laden, and the baggage carried over ia 
the vefiel: the carriage is then made 
fait by one end to this floating machine, 
and the other is buoyed up by a cafk, 
and in this manner it is dragged over. 
Thus is halfa day confumed in paffing 
a fmall river of thirty or forty yards at 
the moft in width, when a few planks, 
properly put together, would enable 
them to carry over any fort of carriage, 
cattle, or horfes, with fafety and con- 
venience in five minutes. 

“ The women of the African pea- 
fantry pafs a life of the moft liftlefs in- 
activity. The miftrefs of the family, 
with her coffee-pot conftantly boiling 
before her on a fmall table, feems fixed 
to her chair like a piece of furniture. 
This good lady, born in the wilds of 
Africa, and educated among flaves and 
Hotientots, has little idea of what, in 
a ftate of fociety, conftitutes female 
delicacy. She makes no fcruple of 
having ‘her legs and feet wafhed in 
warm water by a flave before ftrangers; 
an operation that is regularly perform- 
ed every evening. If the motive of fuch 
a cuftom were that of cleanlinefs, the 
practice of it would deferve praife , but 
to fee the tub with the fame water 
paffed round through all the branches 
of the family, according to feniority, 
is apt to create ideas of a very different 
nature. Moft of them go conftantly 
without ftockings and fhoes, even when 
the thermometer is down to the freez- 
ing point. They generally, however, 
make ufe of {mall floves to place the 
feeton. The young girls fit with their 
hands before them as liftlefs as their 
mothers. Moft of them, in the diftant 
diftricts, can neither read nor write, fo 
that they have no mental refources 
whatever. Luckily, perhaps, for them, 
the paucity of ideas prevents time from 
hanging heavy on their hands. The 
hiftory of a day is that of their whole 
lives. They hear or fpeak of nothing 
but that fuch-a-one is going to the city, 
orto church, orto be married, or that. 
the Bosjefmans have ftolen the cattle of 
fuch-a-one, or the locufts eaten their 
corn. The young people have no 
meetings at fixed periods, as in mof 
country-places, for mirth and recrea- 
tion. No fairs, no dancing, no mufic, 
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nor amufement of any fort. To the 
cold phicgmatic temper and ina¢tive 
way of life may perhaps be owing the 
prolific tendency of ali the African pea- 
fantry. Six or feven children in a fa- 
mily are confidered as very few; from 
a dozen to twenty are not uncommon; 
and meft ef them marry very young, 
fo that the population of the colony is 
rapicly increafing. Several, however, 
of the children die in their infancy, 
from {wellings in the throat, and from 
eruptions of the fame kind they are 
fubje& to in the’ Cape. Very few in- 
ftances of longevity oceur. The mar 

ner of life they lead is perhaps lefs fa- 
vourable for a prolonged exiftence than 
the nature if 





of the climate. The dif- 
eafes of which they generally die in the 
country are bilious and puirid fevers 
and dropfies. 

“© The men are in general much 
above the middle fize, very tall and 
ftout, but ill made, loofely put toge- 
ther, awkward, and inactive. Vi 
few have thofe open ingenuous coun- 
tenances that among the peafantry of 
many parts of Europe fpeak their 
plicity and innocence. The cefcend- 
ants of French families are now {fo in- 
termarried with thofe of the original 
fettlers, that no diftinétion, except the 
Names, remains. And it is a remark- 
able fad, that not a word ofthe French 
language is fpoken or underftood by any 
' hough there be many 
fill living whofe parents were both of 
that nation. Neither is a French book 
of any kind to be feen in their houfes. 
It would feem as if thefe perfecuted 
refugees had ftucied to conceal from 
their children their unfortunate hiftory 


iim- 


Lehe ¢ y , 
of the peafantiy, 


Pe) : ‘ -? Sf e-eer fil n 1A} 
and their country’s difgraceful condu&. 
“ The means of education, it is 


true, mut 
among a people fo widely fcattered 

r vaft extent of country, as the 
peafantry are in the colony of the Cape. 
Some have a perfon in the houfe whom 
they call the fchoolmafter. This is 
generally 2 man who had ferved out his 
time inthe ranks. His employment, 
in this new ftuation, is not only to 
inftruc the children to read, to write, 
to fing pfalms, and get by heart a few 
fi prayers, but he muft alfo 
make himfelf ferviceable in other re- 
{fpecis. Atone place that we paffed, 
the poor fclicolmafter was driving the 
plough, whilft a Hottentot had the 
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more honourable poft of holding and_ 
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dire@ting it. The children of thofe 
who either cannot obtain, or afford to 
employ fuch a perfon, can neither read 
nor write; and the whole of" their 
education confifts in learning to thoot 
well, to crack and ufe with dexterity 
an enormous large whip, and to drive 
a waggon drawn by bullocks. 

“ A book of any kind is rarely feen 
in any of the farmers’ houfes, except 
the Bible and William Sluiter’s Gefan- 
gen, or fongs out of the Bible, done into 
verfe by the Sternhold and Hopkins of 
Higiland. They affeét to be very rea 
ligiousy and carry at leaft the devotion 
of religion fully as far as the moft zeal- 
ous bigots. They never fit down to 
table without a long grace before meat 
pronounced with an audible voice by 
the youngeft oi the family ; and every 
morning before daylight one of Wil 
liam Stuiter’s Gefangen is drawled out 
in full chorus by an affemblage of the 
whole family. In their attendance at 
church they are ferupuloufly exaé, 
though the performance of this duty 
cofts many of them a journey of feve. 
ral days. Thofe who live at the dif- 
tance of a fortnight or three weeks 
from the neareft church generally go 
with their families once a year. 

* Rude and uncultivated as are their 
minds, there is one virtue in* which 
they eminently excel—hofpitality to 
ftrangers. A countryman, a foreigner, 
a relation, a friend, are all equally 
welcome to whatfoever the houfe will 
afford. A Dutch farmer never paffes 
a houfe on the road without alighting, 
exces* indeed his next neighbour's, 
with whom it is ten to oné he is at 
variance. It is not enough to inquire 
after the health of the family in pafiing: 
even on the road, if two peafants 
fhould meet, they inftantly difmount 
to fhake hands, whether ftrangers or 
friends. When a traveller arrives ata 
habitation, he alights from his horfe, 
enters the houfe, fhakes hands with 
the men, kiffes the women, and fits 
cown without farther ceremony.— 
When the table is ferved he takes his 
place among the family, without wait 
ing for an invitation. This is never 
given, on the fuppofition that a tra 
veller in a country fo thinly inhabited 
mutt always have an appetite for fome- 
thing. Accordingly, © What will you 
‘make ufe of? is generally the firt 
queftion. If there be a bed in the 
houfe, it is given to the ftrangers # 
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none, Which is frequently the cafe 
among the graziers of the diftant dif- 
trict of Graaff Reynet, he muft take 
his chance for a form, or bench, or a 
heap of fheep-{kins, among the reft of 
the family. In the morning, after a 
folid breakfaft, he takes his opie, or 
glafs of brandy, orders his lave or Hot« 
tentot to faddle the horfes, fhakes hands 
with the men, and kiffes the women: 
he wifhes them health, and they with 
him agood journey. In this manner a 
traveller might pafs through the whole 
country. 

“ If the economy of the African 
farmer’s houfe be ill managed, that of 
his land is equally bad. The graziers, 
indeed, in many places, are not at the 
trouble of fowing any grain, but ex- 
change with others their cattle for as 
much as may be neceflary for the family 
confumption. But even thofe who 
have corn-farms near the Cape feem to 
have no kind of management. They 
turn over a piece of ground with a 
huge misfhapen plough, that requires 
eight or ten horfes, or a dozen oxen, 
to drag it along: the feed is fown in 
the broad-caft way, at the rate of 
about a bufhel and a half to an acre; 
a rude harrow is juft paffed over it, 
and they reap from ten to fifteen for 
one. No manure comes upon the 
ground except a fprinkling for barley. 
In low fituations near .rivulets, where 
the water can be brought upon the 
ground, they reap from thirty to forty 
forone. Water in fact is every thing 
in Southern Africa. Not like the Chi- 
nefe, whofe great art of agriculture 
confifts in fuiting the nature and habit 
of the plant to that of the foil, which 
he alfo artificially prepares, the Dutch 
peafant at the Cape is fatisfied if he can 
command only a fupply of water. He 
beftows no kind of labour on the 
ground but that of throwing in the 
feed: the reft is left to chance and the 
effects of an excellent climate. The 
time of feeding is in the months of May 
and June; and of harveft, from No- 
vembet to January. The grain is 
trodden out by horfes on circular floors 
in the open airs; and the ftraw is left 
to rot or to be feattered about by the 
winds,” P, 76, 


(To be continued.) 
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PREFACE TO VOL. L. 

“ THE merits of the late learned 
and refpectable Mr. Pennant, as an au 
thor, are too well known to require 
encomium: his talents as a naturalit 
ftand unrivalled; and, as a tourift, he 
was the firft who enlivened the drynefs 
of topographical refearch with hiftori- 
cal and biographical anecdote, and i+ 
luftrated defcription with the decor 
tions of the pencil. Several tours 
thus recommended, were publithed 
during his lifetime, and have gone 
through numerous editions; others, § 
which he never printed, are enumerat- 
ed in his literary life; amongft thefe 
ftands confpicuous the ‘Tour from 
London to Dover, and from Dover to 
the Land’s End. 

“ Tn regard to the Tour from Lon 
don to Dover, which forms part of 
his great work on the Outlines of 
the Globe, he thus expreffes him 
felf: § Vol. ii. defcribes a ‘Tour, com 
‘ mencing at the Temple Stairs, com- 
* prehending my pafflage down the 
‘ Thames, as low as Dartford Creek 
¢ and from thence to Dover.’ 

“ The Tour from Dover, which 
forms another part of his Outlines 
the Globe, he thus deferibes in page 
31: * Ever fince the year 1777, 1! 

* quite loft my fpirit of rambling. 
2 + Another 

















































‘Another happy nuptial connexion 
‘fuppreffed every defire to leave my 
‘frefide; but, in the fpring of this 
‘year, I was induced once more to re- 
‘new my journies. My fon had re- 
turned from his laft tour to the con- 
‘tinent, fo much to my fatisfaction, 
‘that I was determined to give him 
‘every advantage that might qualify 
¢him for a fecond, which he was on 
‘the point of taking over the kingdoms 
‘of France and Spain. I withed him 
‘to make a comparifon of the naval 
$ftrength and commercial advantages 
‘and difadyvantages of our ifland, with 
‘thofe of her two powerful rivals: I 
‘attended him down the Thames, 
‘yifited all our docks, and, by land 
‘(from Dartford), followed the whole 
*coaft to the very Land’s End. On 
‘his return from his fecond tour I had 
‘great reafon to boaft that this excur- 
‘fion was not thrown away : as to my- 
‘felf, it was a painful one; long ab- 
‘fence from my family was fo new to 
‘me, that I may fincerely fay, it caft 
‘an anxiety over the whole journey.’ 

“ The intereft which every reader 
muft feel in the defcription and deline- 
ation of thefe portions of our ifle, will 
be greatly enhanced by the confidera- 
tion that this is among the pofthumous 
remains of that correct obferver, and 


‘experienced inveftigator, whofe glance 


penetrated through all the recefles of 
nature—whofe tafte in embellifhment 
and accuracy in defcription, fubjected 
to the eye, and indelibly imprefled on 
the mind of his reader, thofe images 
which were fo happily conceived, and 
fo intereftingly blended in his own. 
This work is among the laft treafures 
drawn from that mine of learning and 
feience which the hand of Providence 
has clofed for ever—that mine by which 
our national treafures have been copi- 
oufly augmented, and from which 
fome of the moft eftimable ornaments 
of Britifh literature have been derived. 
“ Confidering thefe tours as part of 
a grand unfinifhed project, they pre- 
fent a model to that kindred genius 
who {hall venture to perfect what Pen- 
nant left incomplete. Confidered as a 
fragment of an illuftrious author, they 
will not want value in the eyes of his 
countrymen, as they difplay that grand 
portion of the Britifh territory where 
force, wealth, and that commerce 
from which both are derived, have 
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fixed their chief, and, it is hoped, im- 
moveable refidence. 

“ Thefe tours, now prefented tothe 
public, were kindly communicated by 
David Pennant, Efg. the fon of the 
author. The editor has fpared neither 
pains nor expenfe to render this work 
in all refpeéts equal to Mr. Pennant’s 
former publications: it is embellifhed 
with forty-nine plates, confifting of 
views of the moft important places 
mentioned in the tour, and portraits 
of illuftrious perfons. 

“ It is neceflaryto apprize the reader, 
that the manufcript has been ferupu- 
loufly adhered to, and that two or 
three breaks, left by Mr. Pennant, are 
not filled up. This confcientious ad- 
herence to literary veracity will require 
no apology; the editor defpaired of 
embellifhing, and would not rifk dif- 
figuring the work of fo excellent a 
hand.” 





ADVERTISEMENT TO VOL. Il. 


“ ALTHOUGH the title of this 
tour, in the original, comprehends 
‘A Journey from London to the Land’s 
‘End,’ yet the editor is concerned to 
add, that the manufcript is complete 
no farther than the Ifle of Wight: but 
as he intends to publifh a continuation, 
in a third volume, for the purpofe of 
completing Mr. Pennant’s original 
plan, he is authorized to inform the 
public, that the undertaking will be 
affifted by all the information which 
can be derived from a gentleman who 
accompanied Mr. Pennant during the 
tour, who aflifted in his refearches, 
and was acquainted with his opinions 
and intentions.” 





EXTRACTS. 


HENRY HOWARD EARL OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 


“ THERE are, in Greenwich, two 
hofpitals of private foundation. 1 ihall 
only mention that called Norfolk, 
which ftands on the river-fide, a little 
to the north-caft of the Royal Hofpital. 
Notwithftanding it was founded by 
Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, 
yet it bears the title of his brother 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. North- 
ampton had the honour of founding 
two others, at Clun in Shropfhire, and 
at.Caftlerifing in Norfolk. He feemed 
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to reft entirely on a few good works, 
to expiate for a multitude of fins, to 
compound with Heaven for a life moft 
enormoufly wicked: he was treache- 
rous, diffembling, mean, and cruel. 
The Howards muft not boaft of their 
blood in this corrupted ftream. He is 
mentioned as fubtiliter fubdolus, and a 
cunning ferpent; the groffeft flatterer 
alive; externally a Proteftant, inter- 
nally a Roman Catholic; adapting his 
religion to his conveniency. He en- 
joyed the higheft honours of the times, 
yet could fink into a pandar, and pro- 
mote the intrigue between the favourite 
Somerfet and his own niece, wife to 
the injured Earl of Effex. To fill the 
meafure of his iniquity, he perfuaded 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
and, fortunately for himfelf, died before 
the detection of that nefarious tranf- 
action. 

** He had the hardinefs to profecute, 
in the Star Chamber, certain perfons, 
who had been indifcreet enough to fay 
fome fevere truths of him, Sentence 
was about to be paffed on them, when 
the honeft Abbot, Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, arofe, and bluntly told the 
court, that there were fufficient grounds 
for the reports, and, pulling out a Iet- 
ter of the Earl’s to Cardinal Bellarmine, 
read from his own confeffion, ¢ That 
* his conformity to the Proteftant re- 
‘ligion was no more than a ‘compli- 
* ment to the King, but his heart ftood 
* firm with the Papifts; and that he 
‘would be ready to further them in 
‘any attempt.’ His Lordthip was fo 
ftruck with this, that he went home, 
made his will, confeffed himfelf 4 Ro- 
man Catholic, and died foon atter. As 
he was warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and rovernor of Dover Caftle, he was 
buried there ; and a fuperb monument, 
made by Stone, at the expenfe of soo/. 
crected over him in the chapel of the 
Caftle: his figure is reprefented kneel- 
ing on a farcophagus, in the robes of 
the garter, and with his hands clatped. 
His heirs féemed to have inherited his 
love of flattery; for, at each corner of 
the tomb, they have placed a figure of 
acardinal virtue. His death happened 
on June rsth, 1614. In 1696, when 
the chapel grew ruinous, his body and 
tomb were remeved into the chapel of 
the heipital.”’ Vol.i. p. 20. 


a 


PURFLEET—MAGAZINES OF GUNS 
POWDER. ‘ 

* FROM Erith, we croffed the river 
obliquely to Purfleet. Its great chalk 
hill rofe before us, in this flat country, 
like an Alp. A confiderable quantity 
is burnt into lime, for fale. We land. 
ed at the tremendous national maga, 
zines of gunpowder, erected here about 
the year 1762. Before that time, they 
were at Greenwich, which was thought 
to be too near our capital. They con- 
fift of five large parallel buildings, each 
above a hundred and fixty feet long, 
and fifty-two wide, five feet thick, 
arched beneath the flated roof; the 
arch is three feet in thicknels, and the 
ridge of the roof covered with a coping 
of lead twenty-two inches broad. The 
building was referved for the reception 
of the barrels of powder brought out 
of the magazines, in order to be tried 
in the proof room, to which there is a 
paflage with a railed floor, covered on 
the bottom with water; fo that, fhould 
any grain drop, no accident could fet 
them on fire. At prefent this building 
is difufed, all the experiments being 
made in the open air, and in the mut- 
ketry, or artillery, to the ufe of which 
it is deftined. All thefe buildings are 
furrounded, at a diftance, with a lofty 
wall. In the two outmoft is kept the 
powder, in {mall barrels, piled within 
wooden frames, from the bottom: to 
the roof; and between the frames is a 
platform of planks, that the walkers 
may go in without fear of ftriking 
againft any fubftance capable of emit- 
ting a fpark. As a farther fecurity, 
thofe who enter this dreadful place are 
furnifhed with golofhoes and a carter’s 
frock. Nothing of iron is admitted, 
for fear of a fatal collifion. The doors 
are of copper, the wheels of the bar, 
rows are of brafs. The four buildings 
ufually contain thirty thoufand barrels 
of'a hundred pounds weight: fhould 
an explofion take place, London, only 
fifteen miles diftant, in a direét line, 
would probably fuffer in a high degree. 
The dread of fuch an accident by 
lightning, ftruck the Board of Ord- 
nance fo forcibly, that, in 1772, it 
confulted the Royal Socicty on the 
mott effectual method of preventing it. 
A committee from the Society was ap- 
pointed, who determined on fixing 
conductors: fuch were fet up with un- 
uiual precaution, Thefe were on the 
principle 
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iple advifed by Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin: the very fame philofopher, 
who, living under the protection of 
our mild government, was fecretly 
playing the incendiary, and too fuc- 
cefsfully inflaming the minds of our 
fellow -fubjects in America, till the 
great explofion happened, which for 
ever difunited us from our once happy 
colonifts. On May 15th, 1777, the in- 
eficacy of his pointed conductors was 
evinced. Lightning ftruck off feveral 
pieces of ftone and brick from the 
coping of the Board Houfe, which 
ftands at a {mall diftance from the 
magazines; neither the conductor on 
this houfe, or any of the others, acted ; 
but Providence directed the ftroke to 
that alone: the mifchief was very tri- 
fing. Mr. B. Wilfon had very ably 
diffented againft the method propofed 
by Dr. Franklin ; but the evil genius of 
the wily philofopher ftood victorious ; 
and our capital narrowly efcaped fub- 
verfion*, At prefent, thefe import- 
ant magazines are made-as fafe as hu- 
man wiidom can contrive. The houfe 
in queftion is a handfome plain build- 
ing, and is called the Board Houfe, 
from the ufe made occationally of it 
by the Board of Ordwance. It com- 
mands a fine view up and down the 
river, and the rich gentle range of hills 
inthe county of Kent.” Vol. i. p. 42. 


DUTCH INVASION, 1667——-DE RUYTER 
AND ALBEMARLE. 


“ CHARLES II. who was fond of 
the navy, made great additions to the 
yard (Chatham), and here laid up our 
principal fhips. In June 1667, we fuf- 
fered here an infult of the moft morti- 
fying nature. On the 7th of that 
month, De Ruyter appeared fuddenly 
at the mouth of the Thames, with 
feventy fail of fhips. He detached his 
Vice-admiral Van Ghent with feven- 
teen of the lighter fhips and eight fire- 
thips, attacked and took the fort at 
Sheernefs, and then made difpofitions 
to proceed up the river. Government 
took the alarm, and inftantly fent the 
Duke of Albemarle to Chatham, who, 
with his ufual courage and attivity, 
affembled a large body of troops, and 
took every meafure which the fhortnefs 
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of time would admit to ward off the 
tremendous blow. He was. attended 
by Sir Edward Spragge with a train of 
gallant officers, and a multitude. of 
noble volunteers. He funk feveral 
fhips in the channel of the river, flun 
a chain acrofs the narroweft part, an 
placed behind it three great men of 
war, which had been the fruits of his 
valour, .taken from the Dutch. At 
firft the intrepid Monk. threw himfelf 
on board thefe fhips, with three hun- 
dred young gentlemen volunteers with 
pikes in their hands; but being dif- 
fuaded by his friends from fo defperate 
and ulelefs.a poft, he came on ihore, 
otherwife he and his brave companions 
~vould have in a very {mall {pace been 
devoted to the flames. 

“The Dutch were then approaching 
very faft, with all the advantages of 
wind and tide. With a prefs of fail 
they paffed amidft the funk fhips, and 
broke through the chain. They hefi- 
tated about the laft, and probably 
might have defifted, had not one Cap- 
tain Brackel, at the time confined on 
board one of their fhips for certain 
mifbehaviour, offered to lead the way, 
and atone for his paft mifconduct. He 
performed his engagement; and the 
three fhips, the Unity, the Matthias, 
and Charles V. were in a moment in 
one tremendous blaze. On the thir- 
teenth they advanced as high as Upnor 
Caftle, with fix men of war and five 
fire-fhips; but met with fo warm a re 
ception from Major Scott, command. 
ant in the caftle, and Sir Edward 
Spragge, who directed the batteries on 
the oppofite fhore, that the Dutch 
fuffered great damage in their fhips, 
anddofs of men. But, in their return, 
they burnt the Loyal London, the 
Great James, and the Royal Oak. A 
Douglas, captain of the laft, in the 
confufion of the day, had received no 
directions to retire. ¢ It never fhall be 
‘faid,’ fays he, ‘ that a Douglas quit- 
* ted his poft without orders!’ fo con 
tinued on board, and fell a glorious 
facrifice to difcipline and obedience to 
command. ‘¢ Whether,’ obferves Sir 
William Temple, ‘ it is wife in men to 
© do fuch a¢tions or no, I am fure it is 
‘ fo in ftatesto honour them,’ 4 

“ The Dutch carried off the hul! of 


* A reafon was affigned for this difafter; for, on infpestion, it was found to 
be owing to a want of conftruction in the metallic conductor. See Phil. Tranf. 
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the Royal Charles in triumph. In their 
return, two of their {hips were run on 
fhore in the Medway, and deftroyed; 
and this, with the eight fire-fhips burnt 
in the action, 2 hundred and fifty men 
killed, was all the lofs the Dutch hifto- 
fians pretend they received. Much of 
ours was owing to the infamous con- 
duct of Commiffioner Pet, and the 
other civil officers, who neglected every 
order which was given them, and who 
carried away every boat to fecure their 
own effects, when the intrepid Monk 
was in want of them for the moft im- 
portant purpofes. Condon was ftruck 
with fuch a panic, that it hourly expedt- 
ed the enemy to burn it to the ground. 
Some fhips were funk at Woolwich, 
and fome at Blackwall, and batteries 
erected on various parts of the river. 
—Great cenfure fell on the govern- 
ment; who had rafhly laid up the ca- 
pital fhips on entering into a treaty 
with the Dutch, who had even then 
refufed a fufpenfion of arms. Still, it 
was faid, more mifchief might have 
been done; for, had the enemy acted 
with becoming vigour, neither the dock 
at Chatham, nor the remainder of our 
navy, could have efcaped deftruction.” 
Vol. i. p. 68. 


FEVERSHAM—SINGULAR ROYAL 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 
“WHEN the Emperor Charles V. 
‘and the King’s Highnefs Henry VIII. 
called here in 1522, in their way to 
London, the expenfe was 1/. 35. 3d. 
and at the fame time for a gallon of 
wine to the archbifhop, one /hilling. 
“In the records of the town are, 
befides, the following curious articies: 


1515,Paid for brede and wine, £. s. d. 
given to the Queen of 
France - © 74 
1518, To entertain my Lord 
Chief Juftice - 
1519, For {piced brede and 
wine, to the Lord 
Archhbifhop - © 54 
For f{piced brede, wine, 
and bere, and ale, to 
the King and Queen 1 6 5} 
For fpiced brede, wine, 
and capons, to my 
Lord €ardinal - o189 


“« This laft article evinces the charac- 
ter of Wolfey, who is treated here 
with an expenie and luxury groportion- 
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ably fuperior to that of his royal mafter 
and miftrefs, ‘The corporation knew 
his pride, and would not provoke his 
revenge by the leaft fymptom of diffe. 
fpect.” Vol. i. p. 95+ 


RECULVER MONASTERY, 


“ ABOUT two hundred and twenty. 
fix years after the defertion of Britain 
by the Romans, a very different race of 
people poflefled themfelves of the walls 
of Reculver. Egbert, King of Kent, in 
669, prefented the place to Baffa, a 
nobleman of his court, at that time in 
holy orders. Here he founded a mo. 
naftery, which continued till the year 
949, when it was annexed by King 
Edred to Chrift Church in Canterbury, 
The church is far from being coeval, 
the windows and doors being Gothic, 
and the door-cafe made of Caen ftone, 
which was not imported till after the 
conqueft. Ethelbert, the fifth King of 
Kent, had a palace here. The tradi. 
tion of his being interred on this fpot 
is erroneous; for, according to Bede, 
he died in 613, and was buried in St. 
Paul’s, in London. In his time hap- 
pened the great event of the landing of 
St. Auguftine on the eaft part of the 
Ifle of Thanet, in 596. He was fent 
by Pope Gregory the Great, to preach 
the gofpel to the pagan Saxons. The 
reafon which induced his Holinefs to 
tend Auguftine is pleafantly related by 
the author of the Life of Gregory, be- 
ing a ftring of diverting puns. Our 
faint landed with forty companions, 
and was gracioufly received by Ethel 
bert in the open air. The king did not 
know but that they might have been 
magicians; and it is notorious that the 
force of magic lofes much of its power 
Jub dio. But they foon undeceived the 
monarch. Auguftine quickly eftablifh- 
ed himfelf moft effectually: the mo- 
naftic life got firm footing ; nor was it 
expelled but by the powerful charms 
of the tyrant of the fixteenth century.” 
Vol. 1. p. 100. 


RICHBOROUGH,. 


“RUTUPIZ ftood in a harbour call- 
ed by the fame name, Portus Rutupas, 
and Portus Rutupientfis, the beft known 
to the Romans of any, and the firf 
they were acquainted with; for it is 
certain Cefar landed within its limits. 
As it lay moft convenient to the Por- 
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tu3 Itius and Gefforiacum, the com- yaw! was hoifted out, and twenty-two 
mon ports of France for pafling and men and boys crowded into it; the 
repafling between the two kingdoms, long-boat remained on board on fire. 
it was conftantly frequented, even to In this fituation, without clothes, pro- 
the laft years of the Rorhan empire in vifion, or compafs, at the diftance of a 
Britain. Lupicinus, mafter of arms, hundred and twenty leagues from the 
failed here in the year 360, and feems neareft land, they experienced all the 
to have gone directly through the miferies of cold, hunger, and thirft. It 
Wantfum in his way to London. was propofed to fling into the fea the 
Theodofius landed here, in 364, from two boys who had occafionied the mif- 
Boulogne. ‘ Defertur Rutupias fta- fortune: this was overruled. It was 


‘tionem in adverfo tranquillam.’ No then propofed to caft lots, and give all 


Britifh port has been fo greatly cele- an equal chance of being faved, by 
brated. Poets, hiftorians, and geogra- lightening the boat, which lay deep in 
phers unite in its praife, or take notice the water: this was oppofed, and foon 
of it as an important place. Among became unneceflary, by the death of 
the firft are Lucan, Juvenal, and Au- five of the people raving mad. Hunger 
fonius; ‘Tacitus, Ammianus Marcel- grew now irrefiftible. Mr. Scrimfour, 
linus, and Orofius, among the hifto- the furgeon, propofed the eating the 
rians; Ptolemy, Antoninus, and feveral bodies of the dead, and drinking their 
other among the geographers and au- blood: he made the firft effay, and 
thors of itineraries. I muft quote Ju- turned afide his head and wept. The 
yenal * to prove the great reputation could only relifh the hearts, of whic 
the Rutupian oyfters held at Rome. they ate three. They cut the throats 
They were exported to that luxurious of their dead companions as foon as 
city, notwithftanding they boafted life was departed, and found them- 
much of their Lucrine oyfters. felves refrefhed and invigorated by this 
unnatural beverage. By the twelfth 
4 + - day the number was reduced to twelve; 
* Pos Bh Saxem, ‘ Rutupinove a i fea added to their miferies: a 
‘ Oftrea.’ dead duck, in a putrid ftate, came 
* . ’ within their reach, and was eaten as 
“ The Romans had long before in- the greateft delicacy. On July 7th 
vented the vrvaria, or oyfter-beds, and defpair feized them, and they lay down 
doubtlefsly introduced them here as to die. By accident Mr. Boys raifed 
they did their other luxuries, that they himfelf and faw land: on communica- 
might not be difappointed of fo delicate ting the news to the furvivors they 
arepaft.” Vol.i. p. 119. were inftantly reanimated, and took to 
eee ,. their oars. They perceived fome fhal- 
SANDWICH=~-DISTRESS OF A SHIP S$ lops in with the land, and found them- 
CREW. felves on the coafts of Newfoundland. 
“IN Mr. Boys’s parlour I obferved They were taken on fhore and treated 
fome {mall pictures of a fhip in diftrefs: with the utmoft humanity by Captain 
he related to me the fubjet, and fur- Le Cras, of Guernfey, admiral of the 
nifhed me with the following melan- harbour. Mr. Boys, with true piety, 
choly epifode :—In 1727 his father was kept theday of his deliverance ever after 
fecond mate in the Saxborough Galley, asa faft.—The reft of his life was blefl- 
a fine fhip of thirty-two guns, fitted ed with profperity. He had begun his 
out by the South Sea Company, under career in his Majefty’s fervice: acci- 
the Affiento contract, and commanded dent flung him into that in which he 
by Captain Kellaway. Her crew,includ- experienced fo great a calamity. He 
ing two paffengers, confifted ofthirty- returned again into the royal navy, rofe 
nine. On June 25, in their way from to the poft of captain, and hoifted the 
Jamaica to England, the fhip took fire broad pendant as commander in chicf 
by the carelefs application of a candle of his Majefty’s fhips and veffels in the 
toa puncheon of rum. Theheadwas Thdmes, Medway, and Nore. At 
heard to burft off with the explofion length he finifhed his honourable days 


* Circeis nata forent, an 


- Of a cannon, and the flames feized _lieutenant-governor of Greenwich Hof- 


her without hopes of remedy: the pital, in March 4th, 1774, aged 74. It 
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is remarkable that two of his fellow- 
fufferers lived to a very great age. Mr. 
Scrimfour, the furgeon, attained that 
of eighty; and George Mould, a fea- 
man, being brought into Greenwich 
Hoipital by the lieutenant-governor, 
died there at the age of about eighty- 
two.” Vol. i. p. 130. 
(To be continued. ) 





XIV. Mrs. Piozzi’s Retro/peFion— 


(Continued from p. 6.) 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY — RESTORA- 
TION OF LEARNING—ITALY, ENG- 
LAND, &c. 

* "THE opening of the thirteenth 

century found the world reco- 

vered from that general panic which 
was fuppofed immediately to precede 
her diffolution. It might perhaps oc- 
cur to fome of thofe who fearched the 
fcriptures, that neither at evening, nor 
at night, nor at cock-crowing *, nor 
in the morning was the hour appointed. 
The evening was pait, and night came 
gradually on, ending in utter darknefs 
during the Gothic ages. Robertfon 
points out the moment of deepeft ob- 
fcuration, which returned, he fays, 
with redoubled gloom after Alfred and 
Charlemagne had fhown the dawn at 
diftance. The crufading times might 
be, I think, confidered as the moment 
of cock-crowing, from which hour 
light made her gradual though flow ad- 
vances towards that morning which 
feems to me ended with the eighteenth 
century. 

“ This light broke from the Eaf: the 
Latin. writers, loft in wonder at the 
fuperior glories of Conftantinople, 
make ufe of exclamation to exprefs 
their fenfe of furprife, and hardly can 
drop into cold narrative of matters 
which amazed them. Benjamin the 
Jew, and Gonthier the monk, fay my 
readers, might be eafily dazzled and 
amazed by fight, or even hearing of 
the golden tree filled with mechahic 
finging-birds, coloured with precious 
ftones after nature, which was faid to 
adorn the Greek emperor’s palace ; 
while lions, formed of the fame preci- 
ous metal (there fo near its birth-place), 


roared by inventive luxuriotis artifics 
at foot of his fplendid throne. True, 
but /’Hifloire de la Conquéte par Geoffroy 
de Villehardouin, one of the higheft 
noblemen in France, and accuftomed 
to all the magnificence which our 
weftern hemifphere could fhow ; bears 
teftimony to that admiration, which 
even Frenchmen felt, and Italians haft. 
ened to prove, by carrying thence to 
their own country, thofe arts of life 
which had in all ages found the foil of 
Florence and of Rome propitious. In. 
nocent IIT. encouraged excellence in 
others, and in himfelf united various 
qualities, which cannot without diffi. 
culty inhabit the fame heart: but fuch 
was his peculiar care for juftice, that, 
by frequent recitation, he learned to 
repeat over the pretenfions of contend. 
ing claimants, that he might be enabled 
to judge with perfect equity between 
them. ‘The times were indeed paft, 
when perfons aggrieved ran to the 
fovereign’sor pontiff’s palace, and with 
loud outcries forced him to hear and 
to redrefs; men now decided every 
thing by the fword: which Innocent 
the IIId Jamented, and endeavoured 
to render unneceflary, by hearing and 
getting every one’s ftory by memory: 
yet was it no.eafy matter to adjuft 
affairs between debtor and creditor, 
which laft had no power of touching 
the horfes, arms, or hawks of a gene 
tleman equal with himfelf; and as for 
artifans or traders, they came not 
within the idea of receiving juftice: 
and when we read of charters, immu- 
nities, and franchifes, we muft annex 
no other notion to the words, than 
merely manumiffion from actual fla- 
very. Under Frederick Barbaroffa ine 
deed, Otho Frifingenfis complains that 


there began to grow up free cities in, 


Traly, that affeéted to be governed by 
their own magiftrates ; but in a century 
more, the emperors fecing fome great 
lords living among thefe burgeffes, and 
{wearing now and then to protect them 
with their fwords, began to form pa- 
laces for'themfelves at the gates, with 
intent to awe'the inhabitants and hold 
them in due fubjection. The free cities 
however would be flaves no more: 
after a thoufand contefts, they fhook 


off all fovereignty except what they 


* « Fuller, in his Life of Hildegardis, calls the twelfth century co¢k-crowing 
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created for themfelves, and at laft end- 
ed in independent, though petty re- 
ublics. 
- “Italy, with much addition to her 
wifdom, made much increafe to her 
wealth. Companies cf merchants and 
traders from Lombardy, fettled in va- 
rious nations; a bank had been fome 
time erected at Venice; plants of the 
fugar-cane had been brought from Afia, 
and cultivated in Sicily, whence they 
were carried to Spain, where we {thall 
leave them till the woody iflands, thence 
called by Spaniards Madera, by Por- 
tuguefe Madeiras, were difcovered ; 
but Roger I. carried off many artificers 
in the filk trade from the crufades to 
Palermo; and while ¢+ey were at work 
to adorn our weftern world, the Ita- 
lans, trading in money, were diligent 
tocorruptit; exacting twenty per cent. 


- intereft at the loweft, and fometimes 


thirty in France and England, where 
people had little notion of punifhing 
fuch crimes, except by excommunica- 
tion, for the criminals were too mean 
to be called out for duel. Foreigners, 
indeed, devoured England quite at 
their pleafure, and our commerce was 
yet at a low ebb; no treaty of that 
nature appearing, till one was made 
with Hacquin King in Norway, about 
11s. London, roofed with thatch, 
and containing only 40,000 inhabitants, 
as Peter de Blois afferts, who lived 
there long, could fearce deferve Fitz- 
ftephen’s pompous defcription of it, I 
think, while chimneys were unknown 
even to houfes where the baron drank 
from out his filver cups. Day was 
however beginning to break even in the 
north: the coaft of Schonen was ob- 
ferved to fwarm with herrings; and 
Amold de Lubec thanks God very pro- 
perly for that difcovery, which, as he 
faid, fed the fouthern nations of Europe, 
and clothed the northern ones with 
manufactures—not with {kins as for- 
merly, Literature kept pace in ad- 
vancement : and whereas a book had 
till near the year 1200 been efteemed a 
commutation for fin, if bequeathed to 
achurch library, where many had been 
prefented pro remedio anime Suey in 
order to obtain peace for the foul of 
him who gave it; the Countefs of An- 
jou paid two hundred fheep, five quar- 
ters of wheat only, and five quarters 
of rye and millet for fome fermons 
Written by the bifhop of Halberftadt ; 
and paper being grown of common ufe, 
Vou. Vi—No, XLIV. 


people were no longer obliged to 
{cratch out Livy’s Decades in order to 
copy over on the fame parchment the 
legend of Cecilia perhaps, or the ro- 
mance of Sir Alifandre. Innocent III. 
was himfelf a fcholar, and wrote a 
‘Treatife de Contemptu Mundi, befide 
the Stabat Mater, which is not even 
yet forgotten; the Spanifh Saracens, 
and even Jews, contributed to dig up 
the germ of philofophy, the feed of 
which was after fo well diffeminated ; 
and Martinus Scotus lent his affiftance 
in the ufeful work of tranflating; and 
although private wars, carried on with 
rancorous hatred between private fa- 
milies in every nation, ftill fubfifted, 
and quarrels of individuals were decid- 
ed by fingle combat, jome law was 
known, and /ome was accepted, and 
men did aot in this century, as in the 
preceding one, when two grandfons 
difputed fucceffion in a barony againtt 
their uncles, brothers to the deceafed, 
look with perplexity on a cafe fo intri- 
cate, and refolve that the gordian knot, 
which none could untie, fhould at 
length be cut; when choofing two 
champions, one for the uncles, the 
other for the grandfons, their relations 
fet them out armed cap-a-pee, to fettle 
it with their lives. Happily the right 
heirs’ combatant fucceeded, and bro- 
thers of a dead baron contended for 
his eftate no more againft the imme- 
diate defcendants of his perfon. Riga 
and Flenfburg had in the laft century 
reared up their rough heads; the firft 
ftone of this laft-named city was laid 
by Waldemar, grandfather to Mar- 
garet, known afterwards to hiftory by 
name of the Semiramis of the North: 
and univerfities ftarting up daily in va- 
rious countries, fhowed that war alone 
was not completely and pofitively, in 
the days we are reviewing, the {ole 
concern of man, 

“ Our own country’s fituation, 
brought nearer to Retro/pedlion’s eye by 
the approximating powers of Shake- 
fpear, makes one feel as if lefs far re- 
moved from learning’s reftoration than 
we really were in the days of King 
John, under whofe reign flourifhed 
Bifhop Grofthead, a man whofe rugged 
manners, and cruel punifhment of light 
carriaged or refractory nuns, was well 
counterbalanced by deep and wide eru- 
dition, and by his commendable fpirit 
of battling in favour of the Englifh 
clergy againit foreigners, for which he 

M ; was 
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was very near incurring fentence of ex- 
ct mimunication: although ’tis now 
fuppofed that the caufe of general lite- 
rature was in fuch times rather pro- 


moted than impeded by rendering our 
ifland a fort of mart for diftant profef- 
fors, and commerce 
in every branch of knowledge which 
importation naturally tends to produce. 
Yet Fleury, candid, elegant, and ami- 
able Fleury, piety emanates in 
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ment upon common, fenfe, wever yet 
overiaid one grain of it with learned 
lumber; laments the ill veces and 
dé angcr © f a prelate, who in this early 
dawn of future day dar 1 cry al mud 
a -aintt Papal ufurpations; in confe- 





quence of v shove i, moft of our 


nefices were cccupied by Italians, not- 
hita d he viv ‘ous efforts C sie 
with nc ngu Orous e:forts Or our 
own pec ple, who now gave much of 
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and I believe Politics, had 
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Bohemia, who ufurped regal honours, 
and behaved as if actually queen. The 
Pope, however, finding no remon- 
ftrance, or even cenfure, had the leaft 
effec upon their manners, laid (as he 
had threatened) their whole land under 
an interdict, forbidding all eccletiaftical 
functions for fix months, except bi Ip= 
tifm of infants, and abfolution of peni- 
tents at point of death. Every church 
was hung with black, and the fame 
colour covered all devotional pillars in 
the ftreet: the crucifixes and images 
were laid on the floors, and a fable pal 
thrown over them. No preaching 
no prayers read, no pfalms 
fung, no facrament adminiftered, no 
proceffion permitted, no holyday kept, 
The people were fhocked, were terri. 
fieds and flocked ia frighted crowds 
about the palace, demi nding their fo 
vereign lady’s refloration, and the dif- 
mifal of adulterous 3 Mary. While fuch 
incidents are objects of Retrofpec alone, 
readers will paufe perha PSs and wonder 
2 acl ey in the thirteenth century bu- 
finefs and pleafure both depended on 
devotion. ‘Thofe artilicers who were 
not kept in fome great baron’s caftle to 
work for him, derived.their fubfiftence 
chiefly by labouring for the decoration 
of eccletiaftical dignity ; all fuch were 
larving for employme! ty therefore, a 
circumftance which might affect even 
an Englifh bofom: while thofe who 
relied on feftive fhows for their amuk- 
ment, fat pining and nervelefs, and 
found no means of paffing away the 
time ; a cafe th: it fhould excite com- 
paffion in my female readers, for ladies 
loved diverfion then as ne sh and were 
detained from it by the unpleafing 
arefulnefs of mothers. A Northfolke 
dame’s counfille to hyr childe, written 
not long after, advifes her thus: 





And goe notte to the wreftlinge or 
fhootinge of the coc, 

An as it werre a madde wench ora 
giglotte 5 

And fough notte to fcorne nodir olde, 
nodir yong, 

But be of good berying, and havea 
good tonge, 


were inj junctions as it appears ever 
needful in England, where to {atirize 
their companions feemed always 1 
conftitute much of the women’s ple 
fure in public places. A Papi al inter- 
dict was, in fhort, fuch a calamity a8n0 
nation would long endure, and ma 
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fat himfelf forced by it to recall Ingel- 
burgha, and drive the beautiful fup- 
planter from his arms, however he 
might retain her in his affedtions. Cer- 
tain it is, he never received the patient 
queen to perfonal favour or even en- 
durance, tillnews was brought him that 
Bohemian Mary had accepted another 
lover. The French nation meanwhile, 
partial to Daniih blood, would not 
receive the king’s fon by that lady, as 
heir to their crown. He was made 
Earl of Boulogne, and his fifter, firft 
afianced to our young Prince Arthur, 
was, after his death, Dutchefs of Lor- 
raine; during which time Lewis, fole 
child of Ingelburgha, was folemnly re- 
cognifed Dauphin of France, and com- 
penfated his father’s unkindnefs by 
every mark of filial affection to the 
Princefs of Denmark, whofe nature 
was fofter than her name.” Vol. i. p. 
319 


KING JOHN-—-INSTANCES OF SORDID 
BRIBERY. 


“ MR. Gray fays fomewhere, and 
fays very wifely, that the Retro/ped of 
error is ferviceable when it tends to 
vindicate the leffons of truth. Our 
King John’s ftrange behaviour contri- 
buted againft his own intention to 
afcertain his people’s future liberties 
i baby fucceiTor coming to the throne 
fomewhat accelerated the then diftant 
moment; for although governed by 
the wife Earl of Pembroke, juftly fo 
called, that Earl of Pembroke was at 
moft a fteward; and who ever faw a 
fteward yet, that would not favour 
tenants rather than their landlord? 
The tender prince willingly confirmed 
our famous Magna Charta, wherein 
claufes were added propitious to the 
poor, and of confolation to the people, 
hot then deemed dangerous by their 
haughty lords, who each kept up a 
thow of royalty within their feparate 
caftles, where the fenefchal * and 
chancellor, conftable and chamberlain, 
lived as in petty courts; while mer- 
cenary exactions were by them prac- 


* “ The fenefchal was a perfon of no 
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tifed on inferior claffes, as by the fove- 
reign himfelf on the nobility; till the 
bribes openly given and received, even 
fhock a modern reader with the recital: 
witnefs the ftory how Hugh de Oyfel 
prefented King Henrye with two robes, 
of a grene colore, for the fake of ob- 
taining, through his influence over 
fome Flemish merchants, one thoufand 
marks, which the faid Oyfel had left 
in Flanders, and could not get agayne; 
and Hoveden tells us how Richard 
de Neville gave one of our kings twen- 
ty palfreys for his Grace’s good werd 
with Hfolda Biget, a beautiful French 
lady whom he wifhed to marry. King 
John had three greyhounds given on a 
like account, if Iremember, and they 
had claffic names, Achilles, Hannibal, 
and Heétor: ihe laft has been a com- 
mon name for greyhounds ever fince. 
We read likewiie in fome of the old 
books that Dame Nichole pzid one 
hundred marks for permiffion to marry 
her daughter to whoever fhe pleafed, 
the king’s mimics alone excepted ; nor 
can I find whether the exception was 
made becaufe of royalty or confcience, 
for it had been decreed fome years be- 
fore, that mimics muft not be admitted 
to receive the holy facrament. Such 
fordid defire of accumulating wealth 
forts but ill, as it fhould feem, with 
military pride: and even ?amour des 
dames, of which fo much was faid, ap- 
pears to have been fwallowed up in 
avaricious rapacity, when records in- 
form us how Robert de Veux gave our 
fovereign fix Lombardy fteeds, and a 
famous hawk befide, to make him hold 
his tongue, and tell no tales of Henri 
de Pinel’s wife, whofe reputation feems 
to have depended on his filence. Such 
indeed was the frequency of bribes in 
thofe days, and fuch the necefRy of 
an inferior’s offering vifible ‘induce- 
ments to perfuade nobles or princes to 
act as it is now deemed indifpenfable 
for every man of honour to do without 
perfuafion, that Saint Lewis of france 
was canonized for having taken no 
prefents to pervert the courfe of law ; 
and Innocent III. had been juftty enough 





{mall confequence. There is an old tale 


in Gefta Romanorum, how an old baron left his favourite child and dog, both 
creatures of inellimable value, under the care of five knights, to be fed by the 
lenefchalle, This officer, negle@ful of his charge, and going out to vifit a 
neighbouring female, the ftarved blood-hound devours the baby, whilft the 
knights were fallied forth in queit of food. The nobleman returning, and hear- 
ing this tale, burns the fenefchaile alive.’ 
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half adored for a like delicacy in all 
civil cafes, although he fcrupled not 
to fell indulgences without hefitation : 
angelic Fleury blames fuch conduct, 
but foftens down the facts he is unable 
todeny. He fays too, with what un- 
juttifiable feverity the court and church 
of Rome acted towards Bifhop Grof- 
head, who oppofed their u‘urpations 
about 1235. The pope of that day 
thirfted for his blood, fays he; and 
was diffuaded by a favourite cardinal 
from going to extremes, chiefly be- 
caule the fubtle and penetrating Italian 
had obferved to him that England even 
then fate loofer than other realms did 
towards the fee, adding, My heart tells 
me that ifland will quit or break from 
us one day; and fo it did, continues 
Fleury, three hundred years after his 
true prediction. Warton mentions a 
book, called Roman d’ Antichri/?, about 
this period ; and Grofthead gave broad 
hints that the charaGer was faft filling 
up at Rome, which was now certainly 
become the fcarlet city, as fhe had 
long been the fanguinary. Red hats 
Were beftowed as a new diftinction up- 
on cardinals; and the three pontiffs 
who followed each other in fuccefiion 
aiter Innocent, added fplendour to 
their city without lofing aught of her 
authority. But every high mountain 
12s a plain Upon its top, where you 
Sun level for a while before defcent 
commences; and there feems to be a 
fort of folititial pawfe in governments, 
when they have reached their utmoft 
elevation: perhaps the appearance may 
be fallacious, owing to the obliquity of 
the {phere ; thofe who live under the 
equator are not confcious of it; yet it 
was undoubtedly fo with pagan, and J 
think with papal Rome. Contentions 
concerning the bleffed ‘T'rinity, and its 
inexplicable nature, had ended fome 
time fince; yet were thofe difputes ra- 
ther finifhed by fatigue at laft, than 
reconciled by reafon or reflection: for 
however we {ee fire, water, and air, crea- 
tures expofed to conftant obfervation, 
fubfifting in and for and through and 
by each other all day long ; there never 
was wife mortal could ¢e/l bow: and 
yet this limited and arrogant animal, 
this fill more unaccountable man, will 
daringly prefume to pry into his Maker’s 
eficuce, and refift redemption till he 
is made acquainted with the conftitucnt 
fubftance of his Redeemer, never dif- 
covering by common feniey what in- 


difference and apathy embraced ag 
foon as found: 


That points obfcure ’t were of fmall 
ufe to learn, 

But common quiet was mankind’s con. 
cern. 


Oh wretched ftate of poor humanity}! 
While I am lamenting the fervour 
which glowed up into madnefs in the 
early ages of Chriftianity, infulting 
Heaven by trying to tear down the 
myttic veil that keeps our fight from 
agony of knowledge, I am forced to 
regret that in the days I am writing 
no {park of fervour feems to remain at 
all; no warmth of love, no zealous 
fpirit of defence, no defire of impreff. 
ing our truly petrified hearts either 
vith ideas of the glorious majefty ef a 
judging God, or fweet remembrance 
of a meek and gentle Saviour. ‘ The 
fanctifying Spirit feems far off too: is 
it too late to pray the Comforter fot 
confolation? Let us make hafte before 
the doors be fhut.” Vol. i. p. 338. 





FRIAR BACON—ROBIN HOOD—LEWIS 
IX.—PREFERENCE OF FOREIGNERS, 


“ THIS genius of gigantic mould, 
lifting his head abave furrounding vae 
pours, faw foon how chemifiry might 
be apphied to her beft ufes, medicine, 
He difcovered the powers of a burnings 
glafs, and the proportions of a ca 
mera-obfcura: he knew the fpherical 
figure of our earth, and was (as one 
would think) by intuition well per 
fuaded of what experience has fince 
confirmed. He looked on feience ag 
Mofes on the Promifed Land from 
Pifvah, and difcerned effects in their 
pollibilities. His fkill in mechanifm 
may have beenetoo highly praifed ; his 
conviction of its efficacy to purpofes 
then unknown, cannot be fufficiently 
admired. We have done nothing fince 
the time of Roger Bacon beyond dis 
capacity of hope and of belief. Gun- 
powder, zther, electricity, are but 
new names for things eafily, though 
faintly to be deferied, by thofe who 
carefully examine his Opus magnum, 
where it appears that he knew every 
thing except the vaft extent of human 
folly, which after wondering at fuch 
wildom, deemed it madnefs: and after 
mature deliberation, refolved to de- 
nownce it as witchcraft. 

I «“ Thof 
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« Thofe dubious days could not 
ditinguith fuperionty from eccentri- 
city of character. Five funs, fuppofed 
to have appeared all at once, difgrace 
the remarkable occurrences of this 
reign, and difgrace it the more, be- 
caufe the grand conjunction of planets 
jin Libra had been obferved all over 
Europe in 1186. But the world, as 
Fuller fays, fees moft vifions when fhe 
is moft blind; and fairies now, a new 
importation of femi-deities from the 
Eaft, were ferioufly believed in. This 
is fo true, that the Afhmolean collec- 
tion of MSS. at Oxford, exhibits ‘A 
‘fure way to bind a faery, Elaby Ga- 
‘thon by name, and hold her to a 
‘Venice glafs meekly and mildly, till 
‘the have anfwered all lawful quef- 
‘tions.’ Ireland, where this folly flou- 
rifhed ftill better than with us, is faid 
to have named a whole diftrict from 
thefe tripping elves; o’frri land, or 
land o’ faerie, as Gatton in Surrey was 
called after Elaby *. 

“ There is a humorous ftory re- 
corded too, how the Earl of Devon- 
fhire, A.D. 1240, afked a farmer of 
his how he could bear his fituation, 
feeing that his grange was reported to 
be much troubled by faeries, which, 
adds the nobleman, may peradventure 
befpirits from hell. * Right honoured 
‘Lord’ (replied the quaint fellow), 
‘there be verily two faits bleffed in 
Sheaven which do trouble me more 
‘than all the devils in hell, and in true 
*fadnefs thofe be the Mother of our 
‘Lord and St. Michael the archangel, 
*becaufe it is on their days that I am 
‘bound to pay his dues to the good 
* Earl of Devonthire.’ 

“ If Bryant’s derivation of the gry- 
phons be a true one, Air-OU P H-on pro- 
nounced quick and fhort, as is mott 
likely: the ouph comes from the fame 
country as that compofite animal, 
which Milton, ever accurate though 
fublime, defcribes fo properly : 


‘As when a gryphon through the 
wildernefs 

‘With winged courfe o’er hill or 
moory dale 

‘ Purfuesthe Arimafpian, whoby ftealth 

*Had from his wakefulcuftody purloin’d 

‘ The guarded gold,’ &c. 
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“ About the year 1236 was pub. 
lifhed a romance called Alifaunder, or 
Efcander’s Achievements of Knight- 
hood; he foared in the air by help of 
gryphons, coming very near the moon, 
and with aid of a magical glafs, dived 
in the deep and faw the fifhes fwim : 
perhaps Shakefpear alluded to this ftuff 
when Hotipur fays— 


* By heaven methinks it were an eafy 
leap 

‘To pluck bright honour from the 
pale-fac’d moon, 

‘Or dive into the 
deep, 

‘ And drag up drowned honour by the 
locks.’ 


bottom of the 


“ The fcholars fay, indeed, that even 
this book was borrowed from a Per- 
fian manufcript, and wits tell one that 
Scuderi drew many incidents from 
thence. Certain it is, that Alexan- 
cder’s exploits were remembered in the 
Eaft a prodigious time, and with un- 
obliterated veneration: his hiftory by 
Quintus Curtius, although unmen- 
tioned for rooe years after the author’s 
death, was one of the earlieft books 
on the revival of literature, and Mont- 
faucon mentions a copy in the Colber- 
tine library, as early as the year 8003 
the following extract from which may 
be cited. to excufe the numberlefs 
things to be forgiven in this fummary : 
© Equidem plura tranferibo quam credo 3 
‘nam nec affirmare fuflineo de quibus 
¢ dubito, nec fubducere que accepi ;? but 
the awkward imitators add a ftory of 
Alexander’s bugle-born, which no wight 
but himfelf could wield, and might be 
heard fixty miles. Boyardo and Berni 
enjoyed this horn too; it dropt to 
them, but not till Robin Hood had 
done with it. -He was a fort of fecon- 
dary hero among us in the thirteenth 
century: Dr. Stukely thinks he was 
an outlawed Earl of Huntingdon Fitz- 
Osth, eafily corrupted to Fitzhood, 
and mentions his coat-armour. What- 
ever he was before, he was after his 
outlawry, as I imagine, Robin o’th’ocd,., 
meaning of the wood, corrupted to 
Hood; and the manner in which 
he and his companions lived among 
forefs, defending and providiag for 


* “ From Elaby comes /ullaby, l’elaby, invoked by mothers and nurfes to 
watch over the fleeping babe, who, fafe in her protection, was in no danger of 
being changed by wicked fpirits into an idiot, whence changeling.” 
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themfelves with their bow, is intereft- 
img and curious, and ftrongly marks 


the manners of the times*. That 


*t was by a gradual and long courfe of 


experiments. that. men’s eyes opened 
to wifiom and decorum, may be 
emplified by recollecting how Lewis 
the Dauphin (he who had invaded 
England), defizing a marriage with 
Urraca, daughter of Alphon 
Spain, by a fifter of 
was turned from his purpofe on its 
being reprefented to him that the prin- 
eefs, though fair, had a very unlucky 
Nai, and w ould t cestaially bri ng him 
no children. He accordingly wedded 
her fiiter Lady Blanche, of fewer 
charms but happier appellation, and 
on her was made the verle preferved by 
Camden in his Remaynes of a greater 
work: 


CX- 


Cceeur de Lion, 


1 hie 


iil A> 


“ Candida, candefcens, candore in cordis 


»f ate? 
€i Oris. 


« While Urraca, rejected by all, 
hid her unfortunate name in a nunnery, 
where fhe was called fifter Terefa; and 
her fponfors’ cruelty lay unremembered 
in men’s minds, till her death, by fall 
of a fiate or tile as fhe was walking in 
the convent garden, revived the recol- 
jection that ’¢ avas indeed unlucky. Lady 


Blanche, meanwhile, made mother of 


he old ballad which tells how 


{> King of 
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St. Lewis, an exenyflary prince, 
firmed mankind in thefe fantaflic no. 
tions; the more, pel haps, as, being 
regent in her fon’s minority, fhe foon 
fuppreffed the barons’ bold rebellion 
headed by Philip, the firft Duke of 
Orieans, uncle and competitor to his 
lawful king; from whom her forces 
took the caftle of Blois, forcing him 
into fubmillion, and I think to banifh. 
ment. A marriage between her incom. 
parable fon Lewis LX. and the daugh- 
ter of unhappy Raymond Comte de 

Phouloufe, produced another blefling 
- all Europe, the end of a truly favage 

var, long carried on in his dominions 
againft the Albigenfes. Languedoc, {o 
named from langue de got, as many 
think, being from that time united to 
the crown of France: fome Huguenots 
have always fheltered there; we faw 
them inhabiting Grenoble and its envi- 
rons when the communion was admi- 
niftered iz a cave for. privacy, fo late 
as 1786. 

“ But this inimitable fovereign turned 
his arms only againft the Turks and 
Saracens; to them he fhowed himfelf 
fon of Lewis, furnamed the Lion, per- 
forming a¢ a hero, while his 
QO y flourifhed at home as 
under the protection of a faint. * Such 
* was lis faith,’ fays Boffuet, * that one 


con. 


3 worthy 


‘ © The father of Robin a forefler was, 


¢ And fhot in a luttie lo: 


mut 


. a? 
1g bow; 


» if this account be true, fuffer difmitlal from our Retro/pedfion, and I fhould 


confefs myfelf forry, becaufe when they brought 


* Adam Bell and Clym 
© And William of C 


©‘ To fhoot with our 


* Our forefter beat them 
“ Though the laft faved his own ana 


archery, 
merye 
lye, w ho brought his little boy be i 
fays King Henry, they fhall} fure be h: 
and her hufband faid, Let us fee 


when the king hearing that his fheriff 
Carlifle, attempting to take thef 
London ; but they were come of themfely 


them 
ter many feats, William fet an apple 
ing one hundred and tw enty yards diftanc ey 


f the clough, 
oud leflye, 
for forty marks, 
all three.’ 


ve fter 


his compani ions s lives long after hy 
and juiftices were all 
rt t? to } rin et} 


( uutlaws, fer t cops 
t bold William of Clo udef- 
eva cha now, 
but the fted their life; 
hick all this ca 


> quect 
n ha‘ 
and "ae 


upon his own cl 


{ d’s head, 
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would have thought him eye-witnefs 
‘ i his S: viour' 8  Lulferings ; and fuc h 
shis works, a3 e had made him the 
‘immediate, not cones model for his 
‘imitation.’ 

“ Another of his panegyrifts fays— 
‘[ have myfelf feen the faint fit under 
‘a fpreading tree, and patientiy hear- 
‘ing his fubjects complain of mutual 
‘oppreffion or offence, render them 
‘the ftricteft juftice.’ 

-“ He publithed likewife a wife or- 
donnance, known by the name of Royal 


Truce, prohibiting all perfons from 


commencement of hoftilities againft an 
adveriary till forty days had elapfed 
fince the caufe of quarrel had been 
given or found: this gave time for 
friends to interpofe, and for the parties 
themfelves to cool; and greatly con- 
tributed to reftrain thofe internal and 
private wars which thinned population, 
drenched all lands with blood, and 
difgraced humanity during the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. Mo- 
narchs were, indeed, diligent to ftop 
a practice fo ruinous to their realms, 
and fo infulting to their authority; 
and the invention of giving bonds not 
to draw out their forces for fuch or 
fuch a limited time begantabe adopted, 
to the no fimall conifolation of vaffals, 
who were till then obliged to follow 
their fuperior lord into the field, and 
fight againft their neighbours in his 
quarrel. *T was kings who civilized 
the world a _/econd time, by fynthetizing 
what had been too much broken into 
fmall parts ; and the peatant, artifan, 
&c. felt relieved from his too nearly 
approximated tyrant, in proportion as 
monarchy gained sieatuaay ver the 
nobles, and kept ¢4eir cruelties in 
check. 

“ To accelerate that happy moment, 
we find Ferdinand of Cattile fixing a 
yet exifting feminary at Salamanca, 
and Alphonfo X. brother to Lady 
Blanche, feeking renown for his know- 
ledge in aftronomy, and compoiing 
tables for that fcience, which to this 
hour go by his name, The impious 
fpeech concerning his. knowing better 
how to conftruct a folar fyftem than 
God Almighty, was, we hope, only a 
ftrong and coarfe exprefiion of con- 
tempt for the Ptolemaic hypothefis. 
A prince who was faid to pollels a fine 
copy of the Holy Scriptures, which he 
had read fix times through, was moft 
whlikely fure to be an infidel; and he 
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who made it his pleafure to contem- 
plate the ftarry heavens, could never 
have been an atheift: while his quiet 
unrefitting fpirit of humility, when his 
favourite fon Don Sancho depoted and 
drove him into retirement, manifefted 
lefs of haughtinefs or vain glory, than 
of Chriftian refignation to an enemy 
fill dearer and cherifhed, however re 
bellious and unworthy. 

“ Northern nations retained the 
froft upon their literature longer. The 
violent out-break of Gillefpey Roffe 
ftains the Scottith annals, when Caith- 
nef all rofe up at once, and burned 
the bifhop in his bed for having exacted 
too large a bribe from one of their 
nobility. Private wars went on fiercely 
in th ofe countries, where the exploits 
of Percy and Douglas yet ferve happily 
as materials for two beautiful modern 
dramas; and Thomas, a baftard of 
the high conftable, Alan of Galway, 
invaded his half-fifters, to whom their 
father had left his inheritance, with no 
fewer than a thoufand men, armed in 
his caufe, who watted their lands with 
fire and fword, much to the fhame of 
gallantry and knighthood ; till Roger 
de Quincy, married to one of the 
ladies, fought and killed this fturdy 
marauder, and in the fame battle dif- 
perfed his adherevts for ever. Women, 
not feldom enough to excite wondef, 
appeared on hortel back, with fpurris 
Jbarpe, as Chaucer afterwards detcribes 
his Wife of Bi ath, animating the men 
who combated in their defence; and 
if they were feudatorial inheritors, 
wore their father’s device, or, as we 
call it, coat-armour, emblazoned in a 
lozenge (they were afhamed to Bear a 
Jfoield) on their breaft. Hume fays 
they acted, if pofleffed of land, a 
fheriffs of that county they inhabited ; 
and to fay truth, Spenfer’s Lady of 
the Caftle glances at this old cuftem. 
Meanwhile our Third Henry difpleated 
his fubjects much by his offenfive pre- 
ference of foreigners, or, as they were 
then ityled, aliens ; and I think we 
may date from his reign that fpirit of 
cl 1iming exclufive attention from their 
fovereign which in fucceeding times 
has always marked an Englifhman. 
When in the year 1250 he held a fhowy 
feftival in France, a joculator, born 
in Hampfhire, ftept forward, 'as we 
are told, and with a permitted gibe, 
faid—* Send away Cur de Lion’s 

‘ fhield out of the hall, my liege, elfe 
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* your fine dinner will have no digef- 
‘ters. You fee thefe French fellows 
‘ are afraid to look on it: the thoughts 
* of Richard takes away their appetite.’ 
This was more than a biting jeft, for 
"t was a true one. Joinville acknow- 
ledges that when a Frenchman’s horfe 
ftarted under him, the common excla- 
mation of anger was, ‘ 2u’as tu? wvois 
* tu le Roi Richard?’ What ails you? 
do you fee King Richard coming? 
Such pageauntes had been exhibited in 
Weftminfter, however, in honour of 
the marriage between Henry III. of 
England and Eleanor de Provence *, as 
made all Europe marvel: fuch pypinge 
and tabouringe, as the old bookes ex- 
prefs it, with {ports, geftes, and difeurs, 
innumerable. ‘Tales befide, new and 
old, of St. Thefeus and his hunting- 
match (whence Shakefpear’s defcrip- 
tion of his hounds), and Launcelot du 
Lac, a ftory in high vogue, with a 
fpiritual remembrancer of Jefus hang- 
inge on a roode, whilft a bafe and re- 
treant knight came forth and joufled 
with him, fetching blood and water 
from his fide with his lance; but 
Jofeph of Avimathea, creeping out, 
holdeth a bottle under, and bringeth 
into Albion to cure all difeafes, that 
precious relique. 

* Such was the renown of thefe ce- 
lebrations, and fo were the expenfes of 
their decorations admired at, that‘al- 
though the birth of Cimabue announ- 
ced the nafcent arts budding in Italy, 
Pope Innocent IV. faid that he half la- 
mented that new dignity which hindered 
him from attending fo very clegant 
and edifying a fhow: finding it, how- 
gver, wholly impoifible to come over 
himfelf in perfon, hic fent his old fa- 
vourtte fool to partake the fettivities, 
and who received thirty fhilfings belide 
from our fovereign, royal gift: nor 
was it merely for the fake of fuch non- 
fexfe that the learned Genoefe, fo re- 
fpected for his knowledge and virtue, 
while Cardinal St. Lorenzo, withed to 
witnefs our improvements in Great 
Britain; he defired to behold Divitias 
Londini as well as Delicias Weftmona- 
Jfrerii, as he faid. We had a mayor 
‘and aldermen eftablifhed then for con- 
fervation of our city’s peace, and fter- 
ling money coined fer common ufe, 
called fo, as'fome fay, from the figure 


* 4 Seeond daughter, I think, to 


of a ftarling impreft upon the metal, 
Reading-glafies and fpectacles facili. 
tated every branch of fcience, and 
commerce began to call in the arts and 
luxuries of other realms. The diftrac. 
tions of Ireland, indeed, torn by the 
factious quarrels of- Mac Arthys and 
Geraldines, yielded the conquering 
country little fave difquiet, evincing 
ever the fad effects of a too feeble go. 
vernment, that wifhed for plunder 
rather than authority; while Wales, 
unwilling to yield up her independ. 
ence, continued to oppofe what the 
wasunableto fubdue; and the DiGum of 
Kennelworth confeties the melancholy 
ftate of fociety in provinces far re. 
moved from the capital even of Eng- 
land, where knights and ’fquires caught 
in robbery, if they had no land, were 
doomed to give half their goods to the 
king, and find fecurity for future good 
behaviour. ‘This, however, was bet- 
ter than the mode adopted in the cen- 
tury defore this, when no nearer me- 
thod could be found to keep people 
fafe from fuch banditti, than the fetch- 
ing out fome bifhop who lived near, # 
curfe the thieves, which he did by fay- 
ing, * May your eyes be blind who fee 
* but to covet your neighbours’ goods, 
¢ and may your hands be difabled that 
‘feek to fteal them.’ If this had no 
effect, the matter was_hopelefs, and 
the plunderers could be fubdued only 
by fuperior force. Softer manners 
were gaining ground in France, where 
to the court of love and honour, now 
fo long erected, all high and grave dif- 
putes of gallantry and heroifm ap- 
pealed, as the head-quarters of amo- 
rous and valiant etiquette. Fontenelle 
acknowledges that the records of this 
court were the legitimate parents of 
French poefy, and that Scuderi a puisé 
bien la dedans, when the romances of 
Clelia and the Grand Cyrus were come 
pofed. But Lewis IX. was born to 
confer huppinefs in this world, and re- 
ceive it in the other: he maintained 
every inftitution likely to difpenfe com- 
forts and bleflings among his own fub- 
jects, and heerd, not without horror, 
how the Emperor had corrupted Pietro 
di Vinci, page to Pope Innocent, and 
prevailed on him to feek his fovereign’s 
life; but being detected by the foal 
before-mentioned, he had the ttrange 
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fence of mind to efcape punifhment 
F running fuddenly againft the wall, 
and dafhing his brains out before the 
pontiff ’s face.” Vol. i. p. 343. 

w (To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS. 
GARRICK’S PERFORMANCE OF LEAR 


“IT was in Lear’s madnefs that 
Garrick’s genius was remarkably dif- 
tinguifhed. He had no fudden ftarts, 
no violent gefticulation; his move- 
ments were Mow and feeble; mifery 
was depicted in his countenance; he 
moved his head in the moft deliberate 
manner; his eyes were fixed, or, if 
they turned to ary one near him, he 
made a pate, and fixed his look on 
the perfon after much delay; his fea- 
tures at the fame time telling what he 
was going to fay, before he uttered a 
word, During the whole time he pre- 
fented a fight of woe and mifery, and 
a total alienation of mind from every 
idea but that of his unkind daughters. 
He was uied to tell how he acquired 
the hints that guided him, when he 
began to ftudy this great and difficult 
part : he was acquainted with a worthy 
man, who lived in Leman Street, 
Goodman’s Fields ; this friend had an 
only daughter, about two years old; 
he ftood at his dining-room window, 
fondling the child, and dangling it in 
his arms, when it was his misfortune 
to drop the infant into a flagged area, 
and killed it on the fpot. He remained 
at his window fcreaming in agonies of 
ref. The neighbours flocked to the 
oufe, took up the child, and delivered 
it dead to the unhappy father, whe 
wept bitterly, and filled the ftreet with 
lamentations. He loft his fentds, and 
from that moment never recovered his 
underftanding. As he had a fufiicient 
fortune, his friends chofe to let him 
remain in his houfe, under two keepers 
appointed by Dr. Monro. Garrick 
frequently went to fee his diftracted 
friend, who paffed the remainder of 


his life in going to the window, and 
there playing in fancy with his child. 
After fome dalliance, he dropped it, 
and buriting into a flood of tears, filled 
thehoufe with fhrieks of grief and bitter 
anguifh. He then fat down, in a pen- 
five mood, his eyes fixed on one ob- 
ject, at times looking flowly round 
him, as if to implore compaffion. 
Garrick was often prefent at this fcene 
of mifery, and was ever after ufed to 
fay, that it gave him the firft idea of 
King Lear’s madnefs. This writer has 
ofien feen him rife in company to give, 
a reprefentation of this unfortunate 
father. He leaned on the back of a 
chair, feeming with parental fondnefs 
to play with a child, and, after: ex- 
prefling the. moft heartfelt delight, he 
fuddenly dropped the infant, and. in- 
ftantly broke out in a molt. violent 
agony of grief, fo tender, fo affecting, 
and pathetic, that every eye in com- 
pany was moiftened with a gufh of 
tears. ‘ There it was,’ faid Garrick, 
‘ that I learned to imitate madnefs; I 
‘ copied nature, and to that owed my 
* fuccefs in King Lear.’ It is wonder- 
ful to tell that he defcended from that 
firft character in tragedy, to the part 
of Abel Drugger; he reprefented the 
tobacco-boy in the trueft comic ftyle : 
no grimace, no ftarting, no wild gefti- 
culation. He feemed to be a new 
man. Hogarth, the famous painter; 
faw him in Richard IV. and on the 
following aight in Abel Drugger: he 
was fo ftruck, that he faid to Garrick, 
© You are in your element when you 
‘are begrimed with dirt, or up to 
‘ your elbows in blood.’ 

“ The managers of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden played to thin houfes, 
while Garrick drew the town after 
him; and the actors beheld his prodi- 
gious fuccefs with an evil eye. Quin, 
in his fareattic vein, faid, * ‘This is the 
‘wonder of a day; Garrick is anew 
‘religion; the people follow him as 
‘ another Whitfield, but they will foon 
‘return to church again.” ‘The jcke 
was relifhed, and foon ffaead through 
the town. Garrick thought it required 
an anfwer: he replied in the following 
FEpigram : 


‘ Pope Quin, who damns all churches 
but his own, 

‘Complains that Herefy 
town; 


Na 
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* That Whitfield Garrick has mifled 
the age, 

* sand taints the found religion of the 
ftage. 

* He fays that Schifm_has turn’d the 
nation’s brain, 

* But eyes will open, and to church 
again. 

‘Thou grand infallible! forbear to 
roar; 

* Thy bulls and errors are rever’d no 
more. 

* When doétrines meet with general 
approbation, 

* It is not Herefy but Reformation.’ 


Quin was now, like his own Fal- 
ftaff, not only witty in himfelf, but 
the caufe of wit in others: The lines 
contain more truth than is generally 
found in epigrams. Garrick’s ftyle of 
acting was univerfally acknowledged 
to be a reformation. He was the un- 
doubted mafter of the fock and bufkin. 
He afpired alfo to the rank of a drama- 
tic writer; and to the Lying Valet, 
which had been performed with ap- 
plaufe, he added the farce of Lethe, 
in which he acted three different cha- 
racters. In the month of May 1741, 
he clofed the feafon at Goodman’s 
Fields, after a career of the moft bril- 
Hiant fuccefs.” Vol. i. p. 27. 


FRENCH DANCERS OPPOSED BY THE 
PUBLIC--ANECDOTE OF GEORGE I. 


« SEPTEMBER 1755, to June 1756. 
—An unexpected ftorm gathered over 
Garrick’s head in the beginning of this 
feafon. He had employed the fummer 
in planning fchemes for the entertain- 
ment of the town, and was refolved 
to fpare no expenie in preparing fcenery 
and fplendid decorations. For this 
purpofe, he invited an artift, celebrated 
throughout Europe for his {kill in all 
the graceful movements of dancing, 
and the art of prefenting a regular 
ftory in dumb fhow. Such an exhibi- 
tion would mof probably have the 
attraction of novelty, and fuperfede 
the neceffity of introducing thofe mon- 
ftrous pantomimes, with which Mr, 
Lun hoped he could filence Shake- 
fpeare, Jonfon, Otway, and Rowe. 
The perfon whofe dances were ad- 
mired at every court on the continent, 
was Monticur Noverre, a native of 
Switzcriand, Garrick entered into a 
moit liberal ergegement with him, and 
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gave him a commiffion to enlift in his 
fervice the beft performers he could 
find. WNoverre arrived in London jn 
the month of Auguft, with a band of 
no lefs than a hundred chofen for his 
purpofe. He went to work immedi. 
ately, and gave directions to carpen. 
ters, fcene-painters, taylors, and, in 
the mean time, exercifed his dancers 
for an exhibition called, The Chinefe 
Feftival. The fcribblers, the fmall wits, 
and the whole tribe of difappointed 
authors, declared war againft the ma 
nager. In newfpapers, eflays, and pa. 
ragraphs, they railed at an undertak. 
ing calculated, as they faid, to main. 
tain a gang of Frenchmen. The f{pirit 
of the inferior clafs was roufed, and 
fpread like wildfire through London 
and Weftminfier. Garrick was alarmed, 
but ftill thought he could avert the 
impending ftorm. The King had never 
feen him act; this he ftated to the 
Duke of Grafton, then Lord Cham. 
berlain, and made it his requeft to have 
the honour of appearing before his 
Majefty, when, according to cuftom, 
on the day of opening the feffion 
of parliament, he honoured the play. 
houfe with his prefence. The fa 
vour was granted, and Richard III, 
was announced by command. This 
contrivance, Garrick flattered himfelf, 
would preferve peace and good order, 
His performance of Richard, and the 
royal prefence, he hoped, would pro- 
cure a quiet reception for the Chinefe 
Feftival. He found himfelf miftaken, 
The play being finithed, the dancers 
entered, and all was noife, tumult, and 
commotion. His Majefty was amazed 
at the uproar; but, being told that it 
was becaufe people hatéd the French, 
he fmiled, and withdrew from a fcene 
of confufion. The affray continued 
without intermiffion above an hour 
In the mean time, Mr. Fitzherbert, 
father of Lord St. Helens, and poffeffed 
of wit, humour, and politenefs, almof 
beyond any gentleman of that day, 
went into the green room, where the 
prefent writer happened to be. He 
had been, in confequence of an office 
which be held, one of the attendants 
in the ixing’s box. Garrick was impa 
tient to know what bis Majefty thought 
of Richard. ‘I can fay nothing on 
‘that head,’ replied Mr. Fitzherbert, 
‘but when an actor told Richard, 
‘The Mayor of London comes to 
‘ greet you,” the King roufed himfelfy 
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sand when Tafwell entered buffoon- 
‘ing the character, the King exclaimed, 
¢« Puke of Grafton, I like that Lord 
‘Mayor;” and when the feene was 
over, he faid again, ** Duke of Craf- 
‘ton, that is good Lord Mayor’’— 
‘Well! but the warlike buitle, the 
¢drums and trumpets, and the fhouts 
‘of foldiers, muft have awakened a 
‘great military genius.’—‘ J can fay 
‘nothing of that,’ replied Mr. Fitz- 
herbert; ‘ but when Richard was in 
‘Bofworth field, roaring for a horfe, 
this Majefty faid, “ Duke of Graf- 
‘ton, will that Lord Mayor not come 
‘again’ ?” 

“ After fome time paffed in merri- 
ment, Garrick’s friends advifed him to 
think no more of the Chinefe Feftival ; 
but the experiment was repeated three 
orfour nights more. The oppofition 
went on with additional violence. 
Gentlemen of rank leaped out of the 
boxes to fuppoit the manager. Swords 
were drawn, but John Bull ftill hated 
Frenchmen, though the band imported 
by Noverre were Italians, Swifs, and 
Germans. At laft the rioters refolved 
to end the conteft; they tore up the 
benches, broke the luftres, threw down 
the partitions of the -boxes, and, 
mounting the ftage, demolifhed the 
Chinefe fcenery. The neceffary repairs 
took five or fix days, and, in the in- 
terval, public notice was given, that 
the propofed entertainment was laid 
afide for ever. The popular fury was 
appeafed, and the bufinefs of the 
theatre went on without interruption.” 
Vol.i. pe 276. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. MUNSEY. 


“ THE following anecdote may, 
perhaps, amufe the reader. On the 
morning after the farce (Apprentice) 
was acted, Mr. Garrick paid the au- 
thor a vifit, and brought with him the 
celebrated Dr. Munfey, whom this 
writer had never feen. Garrick en- 
tered the dining-room, and turning 
fuddenly round, ran to the door and 
called out, ‘ Dr. Munfey, where are 
‘you going ?)—‘ Up ftairs to fee the 
‘author,’ faid Munfey. ‘Pho! pho! 
‘come down, the author is here.’ 
Dr. Munfey came, and, as he entered 
the room, faid, in his free way, * You 
‘{coundrel! 1 was going up to the 
*garret: who could think of finding 
‘an author on the firft floor?’ After 


this introduction, the Doétor fat down, 
and was highly diverting for near an 
hour. He rofé on a fudden, and, 
‘Well! Garrick,’ faid he, ‘I have 
‘ had chough of this, and now I’ll go 
‘and fee the tall woman at Charing 
‘ Crofs.’ From that. time the prefent 
writer was intimate with Dr. Munfey, 
and found him on all occafions a moft 
pleafant companion.” Vol. i. p. 28% 


GARRICK’S LAST APPEARANCE ON 


THE STAGE. 


“ WE come now to the clofe of the 
feafon in June 1776. On-the roth of 
kat month our Englifh Rofcius made 
his laft bow to the public. To him it 
was a moment big with regret, with 
forrow, and heartfelt gratitude. He 
was for fome time inclined to end his 
courte with the part that he at firft fet 
out with; but, upon confideration, he 
judged, that after the fatigue of fo la~ 
borious a chara&ter as Richard III. it 
would be out of his power to utter-a 
farewell word to the audience. He, 
therefore, chofe the part of Don Felix 
in the comedy of The Wonder. He knew 
that he was to go through a fevere trial, 
but he muflered up his {pirits, refolved 
to exert himfelf through the night with 
his utmoft vigour, and fhow himfelf, 
qualis ab incepto, a great actor to the 
laft. Public notice was given, that the 
profits of the night were to be afligned 
to the fund for the relief of thofe, who 
fhould be obliged by their infirmities 
to retire from the ftage.” Pol. ii. p. 129. 
“ The thought of parting was a 
heavy weight on Garrick’s fpirits. 
His mind was clouded and deprefled 
by a number of reflections that occur- 
red to a man of his fenfibility ; and yet 
he not only contrived to write a lively 
prologue, but, with an air of gaiety, 
delivered it in his ufual manner. Hav- 
ing diverted the audience, and dit- 
pelled the glocm that hung over his 
mind, he went through the part of 
Don Felix with great humour and 
well-difflembled vivacity. The end of 
the play was the awful moment. He 
was then to take his final leave of the 
public, whofe protection he had er- 
joyed during a number of years. With 
a countenance that plainly fpoke what 
was working at his heart, he flepped 
forward, and, after fome paufe, ad- 
dreffed the audience in the following 
vords, which were on the next day 


publifhed 
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publifhed in the newfpapers, and from 
them réprinted in the magazines of 
that time. 

“ ¢ Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“ «Jt has been cuftomary with per- 
‘fons under my circumftances to ad- 
‘ drefs you in a farewell epilogue. I 
*had the fame intention, and turned 
‘my thoughts that way; but I found 
‘myfelf then as incapable of writing 
* fuch an epilogue, as I fhould be now 
‘ of {peaking it. 

“ ¢ The jingle of rhyme and the 
* language of fiction would but ill fuit 
* my prefent feelings. 

“ ¢ This is to me a very awful mo- 
‘ment: it is no lefs than parting for 
* ever with thofe, from whom I have 
‘received the greateft kindnefs, and 
* upon the fpot, where that kindnefs 
“and your favours were enjoyed.’ ( Here 
his voice failed him 3 he paufed, till a 
gufh of tears relieved him.) * What- 
* ever may be the changes of my future 
‘ life, the deepeft impreffion of your 
* kindnefs will always remain here— 
‘here in my heart, fixed, and un- 
* alterable. 

«“ ¢T will very readily agree to my 
* fucceffors having more {kill and abi- 
* lity for their ftation than I have had; 
* but I defy them all to take more un- 
‘interrupted pains for your favour, 
‘or to be more truly fenfible of it, 
‘than is your gratetul humble fer- 
‘ vant.’ 

“ Having uttered thefe fentiments, 
he bowed refpectfully to all parts of 
the houfe, and in a flow pace, and 
riuch helitation, withdrew for ever 
from their prefence. 

* The audience felt their lofs; they 
faw, for the laft time, the man, whofe 
character had been given, in the trueft 
colours, by Dr. Browne, in his well- 
known Eftimate of the Manners. ‘ Let 
‘us, fays that author, ‘ fearch the 
‘theatre for the remains of a manly 
tafte; and here, apparently at leaft, 
‘it muft be acknowledged, we hall 
‘find it. A great genius hath arifen 

to dignify the ftage, who, when it 


in two of his novels he had mifrepre. 
fented Mr. Garrick in a ftrain of ma 
levolence; but he had the candour to 
declare, that he thought it incumbent 
on him to make atonement in a work 
of truth, for the injuries he had done 
him in a work of fiction. Accord. 
ingly, in his review of the liberal arts 
in the reign of George I. he gave the 
following paflage: ‘ The exhibitions 
‘of the ftage were improved to the 
‘moft exquifite entertainment by the: 
‘talents and management of Garrick, 
* who greatly furpaffed all his predecef. 
‘ fors of this, and, perhap:, every other 
‘nation, in his genius for acting, in 
‘ the fweetnefs and variety of his tones, 
‘ the irrefiftible magic of his eye, the 
‘ fire and vivacity of his action, the 
‘elegance of his attitudes, and the 
‘ whole pathos of expretlion.’ 

“ Thofe two characters were mof 
evidently founded in truth. The pub. 
lic faw their great Rofcius in the fame 
light, and, therefore, pavted with him 
with the deepeft regret. Every face 
in the theatre was clouded with grief; 
tears guihed in various parts of the 
houfe, and all concurred in one gene- 
ral demonftration of forrow. The 
word, farewell, refounded from every 
quarter, amidit the loudef burfts of 
applaufe. The people faw the theatri- 
cal fun, which had fhone. with tran. 
fcendent luftre, go down beneath the 
horizon, to rife no more.”’ Vo/. ti. p. 134 





GARRICK AS AN ACTOR—-ANECDOTE 
OF SHIREFF THE MINIATURE- 
PAINTER. 

“ AS an actor it is impoflible that 
Garrick fhould receive the juttice due 
to his merit from the pen of any writer 
whatever, To form an adequate idea 
of fuch a genius, it is neceflary that 
he fhould be feen, heard, and felt. 
Ovid has a fhort defcription pointedly 
applicable to him: 


‘ 


* Non illo juffos folertius alter 
‘Exprimit inceffus, vultumque, mo- 


was finking into the loweft infipidity, 
reftored it to the fulnefs of its ancient 
fpicndour, and, with a variety of 
powers beyond example, eftablifhed 
nature, Shakefpeare, and himfelf.’ 

“ A panegyric, of a fimilar tend- 


ency was publifhed afterwards by 
Dr. Smollett, in his Hiftory of Great 
Britain. That writer was fenfible, that 


dumque loquendi.’ 

But when we have faid with the Ro- 
man poet, that he ‘was graceful in his 
movements, that his countenance ex 
preffed his inmoft feelings, and his 
elocution was confonant to every pa- 
fion and fentiment, how far will that 
defcription go towards 2 full and jufi 
idea of the performer? Colley Cibber 

was 
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was.eminent in his profeffion, and a 
dofe obferver of the talents of his con- 
temporaries; but when he attempts 
to give a portrait of Betterton, he 
finds himfelf unequal to the tafk. He 
is obliged to ftop fhort, and fay, ¢ Pity 
‘it is that the momentary beauties 
‘flowing from an harmonious elocu- 
‘tion, cannot, like thofe of poetry, 
the their own record; that the ani- 
‘mated graces of the player can live 
‘no longer than the inftartt breath and 
‘motion that prefents them, or, at 
‘belt, can but faintly glimmer through 
‘the memory of a few furviving fpec- 
‘tators. Could how Betterton fpoke 
‘be as eafily known as what he fpoke, 
‘then might we fee the mufe of Shake- 
‘{peare in her triumph, with all her 
‘beauties in her beft array, rifing into 
‘real life, and charming the beholders. 
‘But, alas! fince all this is fo far out 
‘of the reach of defcription, how fhall 
‘J fhow you Betterton ?” 

“ Cibber’s reafoning is founded on 
good Jenfe.-The fame difficulty ftands 
in our way with regard to Garrick. 
His imagination was fo ftrong and 
powerful, that he transformed himfelf 
into the man he reprefented, and his 
fenfibility was fo quick, that every 
{entiment took immediate potleffion of 
him. Before he uttered a word, the 
varying paffions began to work, and 
wrought fuch rapid changes in his 
features, in his action, his attitudes, 
and the expreflion of his eye, that he 
was, almoft every moment, a new 
man: Velox mente nova. 

“ Cibber, in his account of his fa- 
vourite actor, does not defcend, as 
much as might be expected, into mi- 
hute particulars. We have a fingle 
attempt of the fort with regard to 
Betterton in the character of Hamlet. 
‘On the appearance of the Ghoft, 
‘his paflion never rofe beyond an al- 
‘moft breathlefs aftonifhinent, or an 
‘impatience, limited by filial reve- 
‘rence, to inquire into the fufpected 
‘wrongs that may have raifed him 
‘from his peaceful tomb. Betterton 
‘opened the fcene with a paufe of 
‘mute amazement; then rifing lowly 
‘to a folemn trembling voice, he made 
‘ the Ghoft equally terrible to the fpec- 
‘tators as to himfelf.’ This is an ex- 
at defcription of Garrick. In this 
fituation, the two great actors feem 
to vie with each other; but when we 


are told, that Betterton’s perfon was 
fuitable to his voice (which was more 
manly than fweet), and that he did not 
exceed the middle ftature, inclining to 
the corpulent, of a ferious and pene- 
trating afpedt, his limbs nearer to the 
athletic than the delicate proportion ; 
after all thefe particulars we may fairly 
fay, that Garrick gains a complete 
victory. Like Betterton he did not 
rife above the middle fize, but he was 
of a delicate frame, his limbs in juft 
proportion; his voice clear and melo- 
dious, and his eyes looked the very 
foul. The paffions, and all their ope- 
rations, were his conftant ftudy ; their 
turns and counter-turns, their flux 
and reflux, and all their various con- 
flicts, were perfectly known to him; 
he marked the celerity with which 
they rife and fhift; how they often 
blend, unite, and raife, one mixed 
emotion, till all within is in a ftate of 
infurrection, Many of his great parts 
in tragedy were fo many lectures on 
the fubject. Hutchefon on the paf- 
fions does not give fo clear an analylis. 
In his great fcenes and trying: fitua- 
tions, he was a fpectacle to be gazed 
at with wonder and applaufe. There 


‘is an admired paflage in Virgil, which 


has been often applied to Garrick; 


‘ JEftuat ingens 
‘Imo in corde pudor, mixtoque in- 
fania luctu, 
‘Et furiis agitatus amor, et confcia 
virtus.’ 


The lines are beautiful; they give a 
lively image of a mind rent and torn 
by a whirlwind of mixed paffions ; but 
ftill they are no more than a general 
defcription. It is to Shakefpeare we 
muft look for a picture of his great 
fcholar. 


‘Is it not monftrous that this player 
here, 

‘ But in a fiction, in a dream of paffion, 

* Should force his foul fo to his own 
conceit, 

* That, from her working; all his vifage 
wann’d, 

‘ Tears in his eyes, diftraction in his 
afpect, 

‘ A broken voice, and his whole func- 
tion fuiting 

¢ With forms to his conceit !’ 

All who remember Garrick will recog- 

nife him in thofe admirable lines; but 

to 
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to thofe who never faw him, they will 
give no adequate idea. 

“ We fhall conclude this article 
with an anecdote, which we imagine 
will not be unentertaining. This writer, 
about three years ago, dined with Mr. 
Heriot, the proprietor of the True 
Briton. Mr. Shireff, a painter, well 
known in the metropolis and at Bath, 
and brother to Mrs. Herict, was one 
of the company. He was announced! 
as a perfon both deaf and dumb, and 
he was fo in fa&t; but under the tuition 
of a fkilful mafter in Scotland, he was 
fo trained up as to underftand the 
Englith language perfeétly well. He 
was an enthufiaitic admirer of Shake- 
fpeare, and alfo of Garrick, with whom 
he became acquainted. His intreduc- 
tion to Rofcius was occafioned in the 
following manner.- About the ycar 
1773, Mr. Shireff, then a young mi- 
niature-painter, arrived in London 
from Edinburgh, and brought with 
him letters of recommendation to fe- 
veral lovers and encouragers of the 
arts, and particularly to Caleb White- 
ford, Efq. That gentleman was highly 
pleafed with the character of the young 
painter, and was much ftruck by fuch 
a phenomenon as that of a perfon deaf 
and dumb from his cradle, and yet fo 
completely mafter of the Englifh lan- 
guage, as to be able to read our beft 
poets, and to write in a corre& and 
even elegant ftyle. Mr. Whitcford 
found, that, when any of Shakefpeare’s 
plays was performed, and particularly 


when Garrick aéted, young Shireif 


was fure to be prefent, profeffing that 
he was the actor whom he beft under- 
ftood. When the play was over, he 
ufed to aé& in dumb fhow the whole 
of Garrick’s performance, and ex- 
preffed an earneft wifh to be intro- 
duced to fo fine an imitator of nature. 
Mr. Whiteford was foon determined 
to comply with Mr. Shireff’s requeft, 
and, after turning the matter in his 
mind, the following expedient ap- 
peared to him the fureft way to carry 
the point. He wrote in Shireff’s name 
a fhort copy of verfes in commend- 
ation of the actor’s extraordinary 
powers, and conveyed them to Mr. 
Gatrick. 


‘ When Britain’s Rofcius on the ftage 
appears, 
* Who charms all eyes, and, I am told, 
all ears, 
on 


* With eafe the various paffions I cay 
trace, 

© Clearly refiected from that wondroys 
face 3 , 

‘While true conceptions, with jut 
action join’d, 

‘ Strongly imprefs each image on my 
mind. 

© What necd of found? when plainly] 
defery 

‘ Th’ expreflive features, and the fpeak 
ing eyes 

‘That eye, whofe bright and pene. 
trating ray 

‘ Does Shakefpeare’s meaning to my 
foul conycy. 

¢ Bleft commentator on great Shake. 
fpeare’s text ! 

¢ When Garrick acts, no paflage feems 
perplext.’ 


Thefe lines were prefented to thema 
nager, who, as was natural, read them 
with aftonifhment. He had been often 
celebrated by various writers, but 
praife from the deaf and dumb was 
new and extraordinary. He exprefied 
a ftrong defire to fee the youth, who 
was both painter and poet. Accord. 
ingly Mr. Whiteford conducted bim to 
Southampton Sireet, where he was 
moft cordially received. The fcene 
was curious and interefting. Garrick 
continued from that time to enter 
tain a friendthip fer fo ingenious an 
artift, and pact ar him every fervice 
in his power. The verfes he always 
thought were the preduction of Mr 
Shiretf, and on that point he was never 
undeccived. 

“ This was the gentleman who dined 
with the party at Mr. Heriot’s. When 
the company were feated at table, this 
writer was told, that if he held up his 
finger, and {pelt his words in the ait, 
he might carry on a converfation. “He 
tried the experiment, and found that 
it anfwered. Being told that Mr 
Shircff was acquainted with Garrick 
and admired him as an aéter, he put 
the following queftions to hira: * Did 
‘you know Garrick ?’—* Yes,’ in @ 
very inarticulate found. £ Did you 
‘ever fee him act ?”—* Yes,.’—* Did 
‘you admire him ?’—* Yes.’—* How 
‘could that be, when you could not 
‘hear him, and, of courfe, could not 
‘underftand him? The anfwer was 
unintelli“ble. Mr. and Mrs. Heriot 
were ufed to his manner; at their de- 
fire, the queftion was repeated, = 
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the anfwer, when explained, aftonifh- 
ed the whole company. Mr. Shireff’s 
reply was, Garrick’s face was a laa- 
ge. ‘To prove that it was fo, Mr. 
Shireff ftood up after dinner, and mut- 
tering uncouth founds, went through 
the part of Richard IlI.; by his deport- 
ment, his action, and the moft fignifi- 
cant looks, diftinguifhing every fcene 
and all the various fituations of Rich- 
ard from the beginning to his death in 
Bofworth field. Hence a judgment 
may be formed of the actor, who 
could play before the deaf and dumb, 
andmake them capable. His face was 
alanguage!”” Vol. ii. p. 174+ 





XVI. Damberger’s Travels in the In- 
terior of Africa. (Concluded from 
Pp. 13.) 

a 
THE KING OF HAOUSSA—THE CITY 
DESCRIBED. 
¥ THE king is abfolute, ruling arbi- 
trarily over his dominions. Pro- 
perly fpeaking, he has no minifter ; but 
his officers execute the office of lords 
of the council; without the power, 
however, of deciding in matters of con- 
fequence till his confent is obtained.— 

He is fevere in judgment, frequently 

cauling light offences to be punifhed 

by thirty to fixty ftrokes on the belly 
with platted thongs. . Thieves are ufu- 


; allyhung; and the execution is per- 


formed in the following manner: a 
pot is fixed in the earth, having two 
pieces of iron faftened init, half a foot 
inlength, and projecting from the tim- 
ber, crooked in front, and barbed like 
afith-hook, on which the malefa¢tor is 
fufpended by the bottom of his chin, 
with his hands and feet bound toge- 
ther. In this ftate the criminal gene- 
rally lives from fix and thirty to eight 
and forty hours. ‘This punifhment is 
fometimes mitigated, by hanging the 
malefactor by the neck on the hooks ; 
in this condition he lives only about 
twohours.—The military force confifts 
of eighteen or twenty thoufand men, 
ll natives, on foot, and fix thoufand 
Moors, on horfeback. Moft of them 
in war have firelocks and large iron 
fabres ; others carry lances four feet in 
length, The king always takes the 
field in perfon, and commands the 
army.” He is feared by his neighbours, 
though they have armies far more nu- 
Vou. V.—No. XLIV. 


merous. ‘The commerce carried on in 
this country, and through it, is very 
confiderable ; the fituation of the terri- 
tory, and its great fertility, being fo 
extremely favourable. The caravans 
ftop here, to furnifh themfelves with 
provifions and forage, and alfo to enter 
into agreements for the time when they 
fhall return. The products which the 
country exports are, manna, dates, and 
cotton, to Tambuko; ambergrife, gums, 
and civet, into Barbary; and ivory, 
fkins, oftrich-feathers, and whalebone, 
to the kingdom of Tookahat. 

“ The city of Haouffa may be rec- 
koned as one of the largeft towns in 
Africa; it being half a day’s journey 
in length, and two German miles over. 

“ Fither the number of the inhabit- 
ants, or that of the houfes and huts, I 
was: never able to learn. It has nine 
ftreets, running from weft to eaft, which 
are named from the nine firft months in 
the year, namely: 1. the Yoeh, or Flefh 
Street; 2. Vaahaity, or Fire Street; 3. 
Tecthoyoty, or Lion Street; 4. Saa- 
voo, or Calf Street; 5. Nimyoto, or 
Eel Street; 6. Nahary, or Camel 
Street; 7. Terankyato, or Moon Street ; 
8. Milikotoala, or Dark Street; and, 
g- the Sattomially, or Commerce Street. 

* Befides the main ftreets, it has fix- 
teen crofs and half ftreets, which do 
not interfect the others. They are ail 
paved, but very highly flrewn with 
fand. ‘The houfes, as well asthe tem- 
ples, are moftly compofed of mortar 
and ftones, and only one ftory high; 
but they are not built contiguous to 
each other; every one having a paffage 
adjoining, as a precaution againft the 
fpreading of the flames in cafes of fire. 
I was told that, in this town alone,there 
are two hundred and fifty temples. 

“ Here are four market-places: .1. 
the man-market, or flave-market; 2. 
the caravaa-market, where the travel- 
ling merchants fell their wares; 3. the 
flefh, or cattle-market; and, 4. the 
parade. The palace ftands on the fouth 
fide, and is reputed to be ftrong, it 
being furrounded by two walls and a 
deep ditch. In the town and the pa- 
lace are ufually three thoufand men as 
a garrifon. Here are manufacturers 
and artificers, particularly employed 
in making coarfe linen and pottery 
ware, which are conveyed into other 
countries by the caravans. It is com- 
puted that here are about three hun- 
dred merchants who trade to a great 
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extent, and have partly their own ca- 
ravans, to fetch goods and tranfport 
ihem to various diftances: befides, as 
every ftranger has liberty to traffic 
here, Jews at certain times come hi- 
ther in confiderable numbers, to get 
filver, gold, ivory, colours, and other 
commodities, by bartering againft them 
iron-wire, {words, powder, ball, lock- 
ing-glafles, and the like. In the fub- 
utbs are feen better and handfomer 
houfes than in the town itfelf, though 
they are only inhabited by countrymen, 
finiths, and potters. At the diftance 
of little more than a league weftwards 
from the town, a brook arifes, where 
a bath is conftructed for the king and 
his principal officers. It is built of 
fteaw and palm-leaves, and planted 
round with cotton-trees. The water 
comes quite hot out of the earth, and 
is faid to throw up with it a great deal 
of gold-fand. For the truth of this re- 
port, however, I can by no means 
vouch, asI never was adraitted within 
the bathing-hut, it being prohibited, 
under penalty of death, to enter it 
without the king’s permiffion: never- 
thelefs, I obferved thus much, that the 
king barters away gold-fand, which is 
d in his own country, and not 
procured elfewhere. 


ne 


obta 


“* Annually, in the month of Sep- 
tember, which is the pleatantett feafon 


of the year, the king goes to encamp 
at Boofu, where he employs himicif in 
cxercifing a part of his troops in arms.”’ 
Pol, ile pe 190. 





DESCRIPTION OF MAROCCO—-THE 
EMPEROR. 

«“ THE country of Marocco is one 
of the moft charming and fertile on the 
face of the earth, though not fo well 
cultivated as it would te 
race of inhabitants. ’ 
the emperor over his wretched fubjects, 
cepreifes their {pirits and plunges them 
in floth. If any of thern be induftrious 
in benefiting by the fertility of the foil, 
they are obliged to pay cnormous tri- 
butess; and, if the harveft turn gut ever 
» vood, the hufbandinan can {carcely 

rin fo much of the produce as is 
ulficient for the fupport of his exiit- 
ence, as either the emperor himfelf, or 
the rapacious and thievifh governors, 
his fubftitutes, take all to themfelves, 
ufing violence when they cannot attain 
their ends by artifice and fraud. 
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“« The emperor now reigning is faid 
to be far lefs cruel than his predecef. 
for; and yet feldom a day paffes that 
he does not caute feveral wretches to 
be executed, or put them to death 
with his own hand. The people bear 
the feverities of this barbarian monfter 
with the greateft patience, efteeming 
themfelves happy to hear that they are 
to be killed by his own hand, looking 
upon him as the defcendant of their 
great Propket, and therefore regarding 
what he does as the difpentation of 
Heaven. No people are to be found in 
all Africa, even in its moft favage and 
uffrequented regions, more fimple and 
ftupid than the inhabitants of this 
country.—-Every male above fifteen 
years of age being a foldier, the em. 
peror can always, in a week’s time, 
bring together an army of two hundred 
thoufand men: though he cannot effe¢ 
much with all this force ; becaufe, ex. 
cepting the Moors, they are, for the 
moft part, an undifciplined rabble—~ 
The imperial life-guards confift of fix 
hundred Moors of cavalry, enjoying 
an unbounded licenfe, and conte. 
quently practifing every {pecies of ra 
pine andextortion. The governors in 
the capitals, and the fub-governors in 
the other towns, exercife the fovereign 
authority within their diftricts, ruling 
with the moft abfolute authority; the 
emperor, let them be ever fo intempe- 
rate and cruel towards the fubjects, 
giving himfelf but little concern about 
them. Ifafubje& conceal any part af 
his effeéts, or of the fruits of his 
ground, and inquiry be made after it 
in the name of the emperor, or of a 
governor, if he deny that he knows 
any thing of it, on its being detected, 
he forfeits both his life and the whole 
of his property; nay, he muft even 
efteem it a fignal act of favour, if his 
ientence be mitigated to that of being 
bound up in iron for life, and his fe 
mily banifhed the country. The priefts 
who are extremely numerous, are the 
proper inftruments in the performance 
of thefe acts of iniquity, of horror and 
murder; ufually running about with 
the Koran, as if they were diligently 
reading it, encouraging the people to 
prayer, and to obferve the preceptsa 
the Koran, going thrice a day to the 
mofques, bawling there to God, as 
they wanted to wake him from a pro 
found fleep; imploring the Prophet 
that he will grant a long reign to the 
emperor 
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emperor his fon, and the like; while 
their aim is, certainly, not the ad- 
vancement of wifdom and virtue, but 
the promotion of their own importance 
and refpect, and of an unlimited do- 
minion over the minds of men. Only 
then they pray with fervent zeal when 
they invoke God and the Prophet to 


. exterminate infidels, and deftroy here- 


tics. They are employed daily, in- 
deed, for fome hours, in giving leffons 
to youth; but what they teach only 
tends to fupprefs in their tender minds 
the voice of reafon, and to infpire 
them, in its ftead, with a fervile fear 
of the Prophet, and an implicit reve- 
rence for them as his fervants. 

“Polygamy is in general practice 
here; the Moors, in particular, taking 
not unfrequently four, five, or fix 
wives, and often getting rid of them 
with equal facility. No inquifition is 
taken when the wife of ‘a Moor hap- 
pens fuddenly to die; nay, if any one 
offer to bring teftimony that fhe has 
been murdered, he is immediately fent 
away with reproof for his forwardnefs, 
If a Moor attach himfelf to the daugh- 
ter o& a mechanic, fhe muft be given 
up to him, if the whole family would 
avoid the hazard of having their houfes 
plundered, or fome individual of it 
fecretly made away with. 

“The women are kept in a very 
fequeftered ftate, living in rooms apart 
from the reft. Among the primary 
clafs of inhabitants, comprehending 
merchants, priefts, officers, and the 
like, liberal and honeft men are occa- 
fionally found; the greater part, how- 
ever, are people of bafe and fordid 
minds; but the priefts and officers are 
of a peculiarly wicked ftamp. The 
merchant is obliged to give the tenth 
of the articles of his trade, in kind, as 
a tribute to the emperor or his vice- 
roys; but, befides this, he muft like- 
wife, every week, pay capitationstax, 
War-tax, fecurity-money *, &c. Over 
and above theft ordinary taxes, volun- 
tary contributions, or free gifts, are 
demanded in behalf of the emperor; 
at the fame time, every one muft fur- 
nith a ftated fum for the maintenance 
of the priefts. ‘The Jews are not al- 
lowed to traffic, or to pofiefs any pro- 
perty, but are obliged to perform the 
meaneft offices, and fubmit to the 
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harfheft treatment, like the common 
flaves. 

“The town of Azafia, not larger 
than the fourth part of the town of Ma- 
rocco, is handfomely built, and carries 
on a confiderable commerce, which is 
increafing from year to year. It is 
computed that between eighty and 
ninety foreign fhips with mercantile 
goods arrive in the roadftead of this 
place annually.” oj. ti. p. 271. 





XVII. Afatic Refearches ; or, Tranf- 
actions of the Society, inftituted in 
Bengal, for inquiring into the Hit- 
tory and Antiquities, the Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature of Afia. 
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wherein fome Particulars are invefti- 
gated, which have not been confider- 
ed by Writers on Fortification, —V. 
On the Poifon of Serpents——Supple- 
ment to the foregoing Paper.—-VI. 
An Account of the Petroleum Wells, 
in the Burmba Country.—-VIT. On 
the Maximum of mechanic Powers, 
and the Effeéts of Machines when in 
Motion.—V IIT. On the Religion and 
Literature of the Burmas.—1X. Nar- 
rative of a Journey to Sirinagur-— 
Enuineration of Plants noticed in the 
preceding Tour—Letter from Sir C. 
W. Malet, Bart. to the Prefident, on 
he Subject of the following Paper.— 
X. Defcription of the Caves or Ex- 
cavations, onthe Mountain, about a 
* Mile to the Eattward of the Town of 
Ellora.—Xi. Remarks on fome An- 
tiquities on the Weft and South Coafts 
of Ceylon: written in the Year 1796. 
—XII. On Mount Caucafus.—X11. 
On the Antiquity of the Surya Sidd- 
hanta, and the Formation of aftrono- 
mical Cycles therein contained.—Ap- 
pendix.—Rules of the Atiatic Society 
—Meinbers of the Afiatic Society. 


EXTRACTS. 

INHABITANTS OF THE 

ISLANDS. 

*« THE inhabitants of Poggy Ifands 
are but few; they are divided into 
finall tribes, each tribe occupying a 
fall river, and living in one village. 
On the northern Poggy are feven vil- 
lages, of which Cockup is the chief; 
on the fouthern Poggy are five. The 
whole number of people on the two 
iflands amounts, by the beft accounts 
I could procure, only to one thoufand 
four hundred ; the inland parts of the 
iflands are uninhabited. Porah or For- 
tune Hfland is inhabited by the fame 
race of people, and is faid to contain 
as many inhabitants as the two Poggys. 
When we confider the mildnefs of the 
climate, the eafe with which the inha- 
bitants procure wholefome nutritive 
food, and the little reftraint laid on the 
communication betwecn the fexes, this 
paucity of mhabitants feems to indicate 
that the period when the refidence in 
thefe iflands commenced, cannot be 
very remote. ‘Their houfes.are built 
of bamboogs and raifed on poits; the 


POGGY 
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under part is occupied by poultry and 
hogs, and, as may be fuppofed, much 
filth is collected there. The whole of 
their clothing confifts of a piece of 
coarfe cloth, made of the bark of a tree, 
worn round the waift, and brought 
acrofs between the thighs ; they wear 
beads and other ornaments about the 
neck, of which a {mall green bead is 
the motft efteemed. Though cocoa-nut 
trees are in fuch plenty, they have not 
the ufe of oil; and their hair, which 
is black, and might grow long and 
graceful, is, for want of it, and the 
ufe of combs, in general matted and 
plentifully fupplied with vermin, which 
they pick out and eat; a filthy cuftom, 
but very common among favage peo 
ple. They have a method of filing or 
grinding their teeth to a point, which 
is alfo in ufe on Sumatra. 

«“ Their ftature feldom exceeds five 
feet anda half, and many among them 
fall fhort of this: fome of them are 
extremely well made, with fine-turned 
limbs and. expreffive countenances: 
their colour is like that of the Malays, 
a light brown or copper colour. The 
cuftom of tattooing or imprinting fi. 
gures on the fkin is general among 
them, of which I fhall fay more pre- 
fently, 

“ The principal article of their food 
is fago, which is found in plenty on 
thefe iflands. Thetree, when ripe, is 
cut down, and the pith, which forms 
the fago, taken out, and the mealy 
part feparated from the fibrous, by 
maceration and treading it in a large 
trough continually fupplied with frehh 
water: the meal fubfides and is kept 
in bags made of a kind of rufh; and 
in this ftate it may be preferved fora 
confiderable time. When they take it 
from their ftore for immediate ufe, 
fome further preparation of wafhing is 
neceflary ; but they do not granulate 
it. One tree will fometimes yield two 
hundred pounds of fago: when they 
cook it, it is put into the hollow joints 
of a thin bamboo, and roafted over the 
fire. 

“ Befides this article, they have 4 
variety of nourifhing plants, fuch as 
the yam, the {weet potatoe, the plan 
tain, &c. Their animal food ceanfifts 
of fowls, hogs, and fith ; fhell-fih they 
eat raw. The ufe of betel, fo common 
in the Eaft, is unknown to them, and 
I obferved in many, marks of the feur 
vy in their mouths. 3 

“ Their 
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“ Their arms confift of a bow and 
arrows. ‘The bow is made of the nee- 
bong tree, a fpecies of palm, which, 
when of proper age, is very ftrong and 
elaftic; the ftrings are formed of the 
entrails of fome animal; the arrow is 
made of a fmall bamboo or other light 
wood, headed with brafs, or with ano- 
ther piece of wood fixed to the end of 
the fhaft and cut to a point: thefe ar- 
rows, we are told, are fometimes poi- 
foned. Though ftrangers to the ule 
of feathers to fteady the flight of the 
arrow, they neverthelefs difcharge it 
from the bow with much ftrength and 
fill. With a mongrel breed of dogs, 
probably procured originally from Su- 
matra, they roufe the deer in the 
woods, which they fometimes kill with 
their arrows; they alfo kill monkeys 
by the fame means, and eat their fleth. 
We obferved a few among them who 
were in pofieffion of creefes or Malay 
daggers. 

“ Their knowledge of metals is en- 
tirely derived from their communica- 
tion with the inhabitants of Sumatra. 
They are ftill ftrangers to the ufe of 
coin of any kind, and a metal coat- 
button would be of equal value in 
their efteem with a piece of gold or fil- 
ver coin, either of which would imme- 
diately be hung about the neck as an or- 
nament. A fort of iron hatchet or hand- 
bill, called parang, is in much efteem 
with them, and ferves as a ftandard for 
the value of various commodities, fuch 
a cocoa-nuts, coolit coys, poultry, 
&e. 

“ We were informed that the differ- 
ent tribes of Orang Mantawee who in- 
habit the Poggy Iflands never war with 
each other; to which account we could 
readily give credit from the mildnefs of 
their difpofition. Indeed, the friendly 
footing upon which they appeared to 
live one with anotherwas acircumftance 
too ftriking to efcape our notice ; during 
our whole ftay with them, and while 
diftributing various prefents among 
them, we never heard a fingle difpute, 
nor obferved one angry gefture. They 
however informed us that a feud has 
long fubfifted between the inhabitants 
of the ‘Poggy Iflands, and thote of 
fome ifland to the northward, whom 
they called Sybee. Againft thefe peo- 
ple they fometimes undertake expedi- 
tions in their war canoes; but it did 
hot appear that they had engaged in 
any undertaking of this kind lately. Mr. 


Beft meafured one of thefe war canoes, 
which was preferved with great care 
under a fhed; the floor of it was 
twenty-five feet in length, the prow 
projected twenty-two feet, and the 
ftern eighteen, making the whole length 
fixty-five feet; the greateft breadth 
was five feet, and the depth three feet 
eight inches. For navigating in their 
rivers and the ftraits of See Cockup, 
where the fea is as {mooth as giafs, they 
ufe a finall canoe, made from a fingle 
tree, conftructed with great neatneis ; 
and the women and young children are 
extremely expert in the ufe of the 
paddle. 

“ The religion of this people, if it 
can be faid they haye any, may truly 
be called the religion of nature. A 
belief of the exiftence of fome powers 
more than human cannot fail to be 
excited among the moft uncultivated 
of mankind, from the obfervations of 
various ftriking natural phenomena, 
fuch as the diurnal revolution of the 
fun and moon; thunder and lightning; 
earthquakes, &c. &c.; nor will there 
ever be wanting among them fome of 
fuperior talents and cunning who will 
acquire an influence over weak minds, 
by affuming to themfelves an imtereft 
with, or a power of controlling thofe 
fuper-human agents: and fuch notions 
conttitute the religion of the inhabitants 
of the Poggys. Sometimes a fowl and 
fometimes a hog is facrificed to avert 
ficknefs ; to appeafe the wrath of the 
offended power, or to render it pro- 
pitious to fome projected enterprife : 
and Mr. Beft was informed that omens 
of good or iil fortune were drawn from 
certain appearances in the entrails cf 
the victim. But they have no form of 
religious worfhip, nor do they appear 
to have the moft diftant idea of a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments.— 
They do not practife circumcifion. 

“The mode of difpofing of their 
dead bears a refemblance to that of 
the Otaheitans. Very fhortly after 
death the corpfe is carried to a certain 
place appropriated for the purpofe, 
where it is depofited on a fort of ftage, 
called in their language rati aki; it is 
dreffed with a few beads or fuch orna- 
ments as the perfon was accuitomed to 
wear in his lifetime; and after ftrewing 
a few leaves over it, the attendants 
leave the ground, and proceed to the 
plantation of the deceafed, where they 
fella few trees of his planting, and re- 

turn 
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turn to their homes, The corpfe is 
left to rot, and the bones fall to the 
ground. 

« Among a people whofe manners 
are fo fimple, whofe wants are fo eafily 
fupplied, and whofe poffeffions are fo 
circumfcribed, we are not to look for 
any complex fyftem of jurifprudence : 
indeed their code of laws may be com- 
prifed in a few lines. 

“ Their chiefs are but little diftin- 
guifhed from the community, either by 
authority or by property, their pre- 
eminence being chiefly difplayed at 
public entertainments, of which they 
do the honours. They have no judi- 
cial powers; all difputes are fettled, 
and crimes adjudged, by a meeting of 
the whole village. 

Inheritance is by male defcent ; 
the houfe or plantation, the weapons 
and tools of the father, pafs to his 
male children. Theft, when to a con- 
fiderable amount, and the criminal is 
incapable of making reftitution, is li- 
able to be punifhed by death. 

“Murder is punifhable by retalia- 
tion; the murderer is delivered to the 
relations of the deceafed, who may 
put him to death. I was however 
informed thefe crimes are very rare. 

“In marriages, the matter is fettled 
between the parents of the young per- 
fons; and when agreed upon, the young 
Man goes to the houfe of the bride, 
and takes her home: on this occafion 
a hog is generally killed, and a feaft 
made. Polygamy is not allowed. 

“In cafes of adultery, where the 
wife is the offender, the injured huf- 
band has a right to feize the effeas of 
the paramour, and fometimes punifhes 
his wife by cutting off her hair. When 
the hufband offends, the wife has a 
right to cuit him, and to return to her 
parent’s houfe; but in this ftate of 
feparation fhe is not allowed to marry 
another; however, in both thefe cafes, 
the matter is generally made up, and 
the parties reconciled ; and we are In- 
formed that inftances of their occur- 
renee were very unfrequent. Simple 
fornication between unmarried perfons 
is neither a crime nor a difgrace; and 
a young woman is rather liked the bet- 
ter, and more defired in marriage, for 
having borne a child; fometimes they 
have two or three, when, upon a mar- 
riage taking place, the children are 
feft with the parents of their mother. 
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The ftate of flavery is unknown to 
thefe people. 

“ The cuftom of tattooing is general 
throughout thete iflands. They call 
it in their language ¢ectee. They begin 
to imprint thefe marks on boys of feven 
years of age, but they only trace at 
firft a few outlines, As they advance 
in years, and go to war, they fill up 
the marks, the right to which depends 
on having killed an enemy. Such is 
the account they gave us, and it is 
probable enough that this cuftom may 
originally have been intended as a 
mark of military diftinétion ; but fuch 
original intention cannot at prefent 
have place, as the marks are common 
to every individual, and wars fearce 
occur once in a generation. The fi. 
gures imprinted are the fame through. 
out, or the variation, if any, is very 
trifling, excepting that, in fome of the 
young men, the outline only of the 
broad mark on the breaft is traced, 
but this is filled up as they grow older, 
The women have a ftar imprinted on 
each fhoulder, and generally fome 
fmal! marks on the back of the hands, 
Thefe marks are imprinted with a 
pointed inftrument, confifting of a 
brafs wire fixed perpendicularly into a 
piece of ftick, about eight inches in 
length; this piece is ftruck with ano. 
ther fmall long ftick with repeated 
light ftrokes. The pigment ufed for 
this purpage is made of the imoke col- 
lected from a fpecies of refin, which is 
mixed with water; the operator takes 
a ftem of dried grafs, ora fine piece of 
ftick, and dipping the end in the pig- 
ment, traces on the fkin the outline of 
the figure, with great fteadinefs and 
dexterity; then, dipping the brafs point 
in the fame compofition, he with very 
quick and light ftrokes drives it into 
the fkin, tracing the outline before 
drawn, which leaves an indelible mark. 
Mr. Beft fubmitted to the operation on 
his leg, and found it attended with 
fome pain, . 

“ Such are the cuftoms and manners 
of the inhabitants of the Poggy Ifands, 
which lie within fight of Sumatra— 
The many particulars in which they 
differ from any fet of inhabitants of the 
latter ifland, put it, in my opinion, be 
yond a doubt that they are of a differ- 
ent origin, but from whence they came 
it may not be eafy, and probably 
will not be thought of importance, 
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to trace. They have noclear tradition 
to affift in fuch an inquiry. When Mr. 
Beft was at their village, on afking 
from whence they originally came, 
they told him from the fun, which he 
underftood as fignifying from the eatft- 
ward.” P. 82. 


ON THE MEDICINE, LITERATURE, &c. 
OF THE BURMAS. 

“ THE Burmas have among them 
many hiftories, containing an account 
of the lives and actions performed by 
the different families of their princes. 
Thefe hiftories are, I am told, very 
fabulous; every action being attend- 
ed by omens and prodigies. Still how- 
ever they may throw fome light ona 
part of the world hitherto fo little 
known; and I am hopeful foon to be 
able to lay before the learned, a tranf- 
lation of the Maha-rafa Wayn-gye, the 
moft celebrated hiftorical work of the 
Burmas. Thefe people have alfo tranf- 
lated hiftories of the Chinefe and Siam- 
mefe, and the kingdoms of Kathee, 
Ko-fhanpyee, Pagoo, Saymmay, and 
Laynzayn. Of all thefe I faw copies, 
and feveral of them I procured for Sir 
John Murray. 

“ On medicine the Burmas have fe- 
veral books. ‘They divide difeafes into 


ninety-fix genera, and of thefe feveral 
are fubdivided into many fpecies.— 
Their books contain defcriptions of all 
the ninety-fix difeafes, with various 


recipes for their cure. Of the animal 
kingdom, mummy is a favourite me- 
dicine. The Burmas are acquainted 
with the ufe of mercury in the cure of 
the venereal difeafe ; but their manner 
of giving it is neither certain nor fafe. 
They make a candle of cinnabar and 
fome other materials, and fetting fire 
to it, the patient inhales the fumes 
with his noftrils. ‘The patient is how- 
ever rarely able to perfevere long in 
this courfe, as it always produces a 
want ofappetite, and extreme languor, 
The greater part however of the Bur- 
ma remedies are taken from the vege- 
table kingdom, efpecially of the aro- 
matic kind, nutmegs being one of their 
moft favourite medicines. “They are 
well acquainted with the plants of 
their country, and for a vaft number 
have appropriate names. On the whole, 
however, the practice of their phyfi- 
cians is almoft entirely empirical ; and 
almoft every one has, or pretends to 
have, a numLér of privaic recipes, on 
: 


which the fuccefs of his practice chiefly 
depends. I was often tempted by 
wonderful ftories concerning the efficae 
cy of thefe noftrums, in order to in- 
duce me to purchafe the fecret, which 
fome of them pretended to have been 
handed down from their fathers for 
feveral generations. Indeed I found 
a great {pirit of illiberality among my 
brethren of trade; nor were they ex- 
empt from impofing on the weaknefs 
of the fick, by a pretenfion to fuper- 
natural powers. In fpite however of 
all thefe indirect means of influence, I 
found them defervedly not in poffeflion 
of an honourable eftimation among 
their countrymen, One curious cul- 
tom relating to the Burma phyficians 
may be mentioned. If a young woman 
is dangeroufly ill, the doctor and her 
parents frequently enter into an agree- 
ment, the doctor undertaking to cure 
her. If fhe lives, the doctor takes her 
as his property; but if fhe dies, he 
pays her value to the parents: for in 
the Burma dominions, no parent parts 
with his daughter, whether to be 2 
wife, or to be a concubine, without a 
valuable confideration. I do not know 
whether the dodtor is entitled to fell 
the girl again, or if he muft retain her 
in his family ; but the number of fine 
young women, which I faw in the 
houfe of a doctor at Myeda, makes 
me think the practice to be very com- 
mon. 

“In furgery, the fkill of the Bur- 
mas, I believe, goes no farther than 
drefling wounds, and fetting bones. 
Of late indeed they have introduced 
from Arakan the art of inoculation for 
the imall-pox. This practice has how- 
ever not become general, as a very 
great proportion of the people’s faces 
are pitted by that difeafe. 

“ On law, the Burmas have many 
treatifes ; both containing the laws of 
Menu, and copious commentaries on 
thefe. Whether they ftill have any 
copies of the law, as originally import- 
ed from Ceylon, I know not: but I 
was told, that the Damathat-gye, or 
code in common ufe, has fuffered fe- 
veral alterations, and additions, made 
by the decrees of various princes. 

“ T heard of no poetry, which the 
Burmas poffefs, except fongs. Of 
thefe they have a great number ona 
variety of fubjects, and are fond of 
quoting them on many occafions.— 
Their muiic, both vocal and inftru- 
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mental, appeared to me very bad. 
Some of their mufical inftruments are, 
indeed, not fo barbaroufly noify, as 
thofe of the Hindus and Chinefe; but 
the airs, which the Burmas performed 
on them, I could not at all compre- 
hend. On the contrary, many of the 
Hindu and Chinefe airs feem to me not 
at all unpleafant: but 1 muft confes, 
that I am entirely unfkilled and rude 
in the fcience of mufic. 

“ The Burmas have dramatic enter- 
tainments, ufed at all feftivals, and 
well defcribed by M. de la Loubere, in 
his account of Siam. The performers, 
indeed, which we faw, were al! Siam- 
mefe. Although thefe entertainments, 
like the Italian opera, confift of mufic, 
dancing, and action, with a dialogue 
in recitative ; yet we underftood, that 
no part but the fongs was previoufly 
compofed. The fubje&t is generally 
taken from fome of the legends of their 
heroes, efpecially of Rama; and the 
feveral parts, fongs, and actions, being 
afigned to the different performers, 
the recitative part or dialogue is left to 
each actor’s Ingenuity. If, from the 
effects on the audience, we might judge 
of the merit of the performance, it 
muft be very confiderable ; as fome of 
the performers had the art of keeping 
the multitude in aroar. I often, how- 
ever, fufpected that the audience were 
not difficult to pleafe: for I frequently 
obferved the Myoowun of Hayntha- 
wade (the man of high rank whom we 
mott frequently faw) thrown into im- 
moderate laughter by the moft childifh 
contrivances. ‘Thefe eaftern nations 
are indeed a lively, merry people ; and, 
like the former French, dance, laugh, 
and fing in the midft of oppreffion and 
misfortune. 

“ The original of moft of the Burma 
books on law and religion ts in the Pali 
or Pale language; which undoubtedly 
is radically the fame with the Sanfcrit. 
¥ was affured at Amarapura, that the 
Pali of Siam and Pegu differed con- 
fiderably from that of ihe Burmas; and 
an intelligent native of Tavay, who 
had been at Cingala or Candy, the pre- 
fent capital of Ceylon, and at the ruins 
of Anuracdapura, the former capital, 
affured me, that the Pali of that ifland 
was conliderably different from that of 
Ava. 


“In many infcriptions, and in books 


of ceremony, fuch as the Kammua, 
the Pali language is written ina fquare 
character, fomewhat refembling the 
Bengal Sanfcrit, and called Magata, 
Of this a fpecimen may be teen in the 
defcription of the Borgian mufeum, by 
Paulinus. But in general it is written 
in.a round chara¢ter, nearly refembling 
the Burma letters. Of this kind is the 
fpecimen given by the accurate M, de 
la Loubere, and which fome perfons 
have rafhly conceived to be the Burma, 
There is no doubt, however, that all 
the different characters of India, both 
on the weft and on the eaft of the 
Ganges, have been derived from a 
common fource: and the Burma writ. 
ing, of the whole, appears to be themoft 
ciftinét and beautiful. 

“In their more elegant books, the 
Burmas write on fheets of ivory, on 
very fine white palmira leaves. The 
ivory is ftained black, ard the margins 
are ornamented with gilding, while the 
characters are enamelled or gilded. 
On the palmira leaves the characters 
are in general black enamel; and the 
ends of the leaves, and margins, are 
painted with flowers in various bright 
colours. In their more common books, 
the Burmas with an iron ftyle engrave 
their writing on palmira leaves. A 
hole, through both ends of each leaf, 
ferves to connect the whole into a vo- 
lume by means of two ftrings, which 
alfo pafs through the two wooden 
boards, that ferve for binding. Inthe 
finer binding of thefe kind of books the 
boards are lacquered, the edges of the 
leaves cut fmooth and gilded, and the 
title is written on the upper board: the 
two cords are by a knot or jewel fecur- 
ed at a little diftance from the boards, 
fo as to prevent the book from falling 
to picces, but fufficiently diftant to 
admit of the upper leaves ties turned 
back, while the lower ones are read. 
‘Lhe more elegant books are in general 
wrapped up ia filk cloth, and bound 
round by a garter, in which the Bur- 
mas have the art to weave the title of 
the book. 

“ As there are but few of the Bur- 
mas who do not read and write, almof 
every man carries with him a para- 
zvaik *, in which he keeps his accounts, 
copies fongs, till he can repeat them 
from memory, and takes memoran- 
dums of any thing curious. It is om 


* “T do not know but that this ought to be written Paruek.” | 
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thefe parawaiks that'the zares or wri- 
ters in all courts, and public offices, 
take down the proceedings and orders 
of the fuperior officers: from thence 
copying fuch parts as are neceflary, 
into books of a more durable and ele- 
gant nature. The parawaik is made 
of one fheet of thick and ftrong paper 
blackened over. A good one may be 
made about eight feet long, andeighteen 
inches wide. It is folded up fome- 
what like a fan, or thus a #-.-.—-d, 
each fold or page being about fix inches, 
and in length the whole breadth of the 
fheet. Thence, wherever the book is 
opened, whichever fide is uppermoft, 
no part of it can be rubbed, but the 
two outer pages, a, 4; and it only oc- 
cupies a table one foot in width by 
eighteen inches long. Thé Burmas 
write on the parawaik with a pencil of 
fteatites. When in hafte, the zares ufe 
many contractions, and write with 
wonderful quicknefs. I have feen them 
keep up with an officer dictating, and 
not {peaking very flow. But when 
they take pains, the characters written 
on the parawaik are remarkably neat. 
Indeed this nation, like the Chinefe, 
pique themfelves much on writing an 
elegant and diftinét character. When 


‘that which has been written on a pa- 


rawaik, becomes no longer ufeful, the 
pages are rubbed over with charcoal, 
and the leaves of a fpecies of dolichos: 
they are then clean, as if new, and 
equally fit for the pencil. 

sg! convent has a colleétion of 
books; feveral of which are pretty 
confiderable. ‘The moft common co- 
piers are indeed the Rahans, who pre- 
pate books both for their convents, 
and for prefents to their lay benefac- 
tors. Thefe books are kept in chefts, 
much ornamented with gilding, and 
bits of looking-glafs, faftened on with 
lacquer, in the fhape of flowers, At 
Amarapura we were fhown a part of 
the royal library. This is a brick 
building, furrounded by  enclofed 
courts, and temples, which occupy a 
delightful fituation, in the N. W. angle 
of the city. Near it is a fmall, but 
moft elegant Kiahng. To this, at 
times, the monarch retires; and we 
were fhown the gilded couch on which 
he repofes, while the Zarado reads to 
him, and inftruéts him in the duties of 
religion. The library itfelf is neither 
4 convenient nor handfome building. 
The gallery, into which we entered, 
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contained about a hundred chefts, gild- 
ed on the fides, and lacquered above, 
with the general title of their contents 
written in golden letters.. The chefts 
were large, and, if full, muft have con- 
tained many thoufand volumes. As 
we faw only a part, I prefume thgt 
the king’s collection is very extenfive. 
He is, indeed, faid to be a very intelli- 
gent and learned prince. He was 
very defirous of obtzining fome Brah- 
mens more learned than thofe he had, 
to inftruct him in aftronomy: and he 
had caufed the Inilitutes of Menu to 
be tranflated from the Englifh of Sir 
William Jones. He muft, therefore, 
have heard of what is purfued among 
the Europeans, in at leaft Oriental li- 
terature: and it is to be hoped, that 
fome more ufeful books may attract 
his notice: books which might tend to 
improve the people, and give them 
more enlightened notions of politics, 
of the arts, and of fcience. Hitherto, 
I fufpect, the laws, or religion, of the 
Burmas have contributed little to the 
happinefs of the people; but fortunate- 
ly they have not, like thofe of the Brah- 
mens, placed any infurmountable ob- 
ftacles in the way of national improve- 
ment.” P. 302. 


COLOSSAL STATUES ON MOUNT 
CAUCASUS. 


“ BUT what never fails to attract 
the notice of travellers, are two colof- 
fal ftatues, which are feen at a great 
diftance. They are erect, and adhere 
to the mountain, from which they 
were cut out. They are in a fort of 
niches, the depth of which is equal to 
the thicknefs of the ftatues. It is faid, 
inthe Ayeen-Akberry, that the largeft 
is eighty ells high, and the other only 
fifty. ‘Thefe dimenfions are greatly 
exaggerated, according to the opinion 
of all the travellers I have feen, and 
the difproportion is not fo great be- 
tween the two. According to the au- 
thor of the Pharangh-Jehanghiri, cited 
by Th. Hyde (p. 132), they are faid to 
be only fifty cubits high; which ap- 
pears to be the true dimenfions, At 
fome diftance from thefe two ftatues,; 
is another of a finaller fize, being 
about fifteen cubits high. Natives and 
Perfian authors, who have mentioned 
them, agree neither about the fex nor 
their names. The few Hindus, who 
live in thefe countries, fay, that they 
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reprefent Bhim and his confort: tlie 
followers of Buddha, that they are the 
ftatues of Shahama, and his diciple 
Salfala. The Muffulmans iniiit, that 
they are the ftatues of Key-Umurfh 
and his coniort, that is to fay, Adam 
and Eve; and that the third is intend- 
ed for Seifh or Seth their fon; whofe 
tomb, or at leaft the place where it 
ftood formerly, is fhown near Bahlac. 
‘This is in fome meafure confirmed by 
the author of the Pharangh-Jehanghiri, 
who fays, that thefe ftatues exifted in 
the time of Noah; though he gives 
them different names, and fuppofes the 
third to reprefent an old woman, called 
WNefr, mere generally reprefented with 
the countenance of a vulture. Thefe 
ftatues dre fo much defaced, through 
the injury of all-devouring time, avd 
the intelerant zeal of the Mufulmans, 
that I believe it is difficult to afcertain 
their fex. Travellers do, . however, 
agree that one of them at lecaft is a 
beardlefs youth; fome more particu- 
larly infift that the fwelling of the 
breafts is remarkably obvious, and that 
both look towards the caft, fo that, 
when the fun rifes, they feem to fmile, 
but lock gloomy in the evening. Their 
crefs, as defcribed to me, is much the 
fame with that of the two figures, half 
burted at. Tuct-Ruftum near Ifacar in 
Perfia; with this difference, that the 
female figure has no head-drefs; but 
the male has fuch a tiara as is worn by 
the fippofed female figure at Tuct- 
Ruftum. 

“ Thefe ftatues were vifited, at leatt 
ten or twelve different times, by a fa- 
mous travelier, called Mcyan-Afod- 
Shah, who is a man highly rfpected, 
both on account of his defceft from 
Mohammed, and his perfonal charac- 
ter. He is well-informed, in affluent 
circumftances, through the piety of 
the faithful, and keeps company with 
the princes of the country and perfons 
of the firft rank. He informed me 
lately, that thefe two -ilatues are in 
two different niches, and about forty 
paces diftant from each cther. That 
the drapery is covered with embroidery 
and figured work; which formerly was 
painted of diiferent colours; traces of 
which are ftill vifible. The one feems 
tu haye been painted of a red colour ; 
and the other, either retains the ori- 
ginal colour of the one, or was paint- 
ed gray. That one certainly reprefents 
a icmale, from the beauty aud imooth- 
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nefs of her features, and the fwelling 
of her breafts ; the head, being fo much 
elevated, is fecure from infult below, 
and is alfo protected from the weather 
by the projection above. The ftatue 
oi their fuppofed fon is nearly half a 
mile diftant, and about twenty feet 
high. One of the legs of the male 
figure is much broken: for the Muful 
mans never march that way with cane 
non without firing two or three fhots 
at them; but from their want of {kill, 
they feldom do much mifchief An. 
rangzebe, it is faid, in his expedition 
to Bahlac, in the year 1646, pafled 
that way, and ordered, as ufual, a few 
fhots to be fired; one of them took 
place, and almoft broke its leg, which 
bled copioufly. This, and fome fright- 
ful dreams, made him defift; and the 
clotted blood, it is faid, adheres to the 
wound, to this day. ‘The miracleis 
equally believed by the Hindus and 
Mufulmans: the former attribute it to 
the fuperior power of the Deity; and 
the latter to witchcraft. Accord 
ing to Dr. Hyde, one of thefe ftatues 
is called Surkh-Buft, or the red idal; 
the other Khink-But, or the gray idol 
As to their being hollow, I believe it 
is an idle tale: at leaft the travellers! 
have confulted, knew nothing of it 
Between the legs of the male figure is 
a door leading into a moft fpacious 
temple, the dimenfions of: which they 
could not defcribe otherwife than by 
faying, that it could eafily hold the 
camp equipage and baggage of Zeman f 
Shah, and of his whole army. It is f 
remarkable only for its extraordinay § 
dimenfions: it is dark and gloomy; 
and there are a few niches, with the 
remains of fome figures in alto-reliew, 
At the entrance are ftationed a few 
wretched Banyans, who fell provifion f 
to travellers. The greateft part of the § 
Samajes in Tagavi Bamiyan are fill in 
habited by Mufulmans, who live pr 
miicuoufly with their cattle. I have 
been informed, that there are no other 
ftatues than thefe three ; but, from the 
numerous fragments, which are {een 
through the Tagavis, there muft have 
been feveral hundreds of them. They 
fhow to this day the Sainach’h, i 
which the famous Vyéia compofed th 
Védas ; and others, where divers hol 
men gave themfelves up to meditation & 
and the contemplation o# the Supreme 
Being.”’  P. 464. 
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MUSULMANS” ACCOUNT OF ALEXAN- 
DER’S CROSSING THE INDUS. 


«1 CANNOT help taking notice of 
acurious obfervation made by a learn- 
ed Brahmen, that whofoever prohi- 
bited the crofling of the Attock, meant 
only that nobody making ufe of the 
ufual modes known at that time, fhould 
prefume to crofs it: but if he could 
leap over it, or crofs it in a bailoon, or 
aftride a wild goofe, or any other bird, 
which may be effected through magic, 
there could be no harm whatever. 
This ftrange idea brought to my recol- 
lection a whimfical ftory of the Muful- 
mans who inhabited the country of 
Sind or Tata: they fancy Alexander 
by magical art conveyed his whole 
army.over the Indus, every man of his 
fiding aftride a wild goofe. Alexander 
was pretty fuccefsful in India; they 
conceive that this would not haye been 
the cafe if he had croffed the Indus 
éther in boats or by fwimming; and 
the moft obvious method he could 
adopt, in their opinion, was to convey 
his foldiers in the above manner.”’— 
P. 537+ 





~~ 


XVID. The Life and Exploits of the 
ingenious Gentleman Don Qui- 
wote de la* Mancha. Tranflated 
from the original Spanifh of Mr- 
Guet pE Cervantes Saave- 
pra, by Cuarces Jarvis, Efg. 
Now carefully revifed and correét- 
ed: with a new Tranflation of the 
Spanifh. Poetry, To which is pre- 
fixed, a copious and vew Life of 
‘Cervantes; including a Critique 
on the Quixote; alfo a chronola- 
gical Plan of the Work. Embel- 
lifhed with new Engravings, and 
a Map of Part of Shain. 4 vols. 
8vo. pp. r614. 21.28. Royal 
Paper 31. 16s. Proof Plates sl. <5. 
Miller. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 


* |N publifhing a new edition of Don 

Quixote, little, at leaft in this 
Place, need be faid of the excellence 
of the work itfelf. Its peculiar merits 
will be difcuffed hereafter. ‘Time, 
however, has put his mark upon it, 
and that is no bad criterion, by which 
to judge: more than two centuries 
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have elapfed, and Don Quixote is ftill 
univerfally read. 

“ The tranflation of Jarvis has been 
chofen, as/being the beft hitherto writ- 
ten. It has been now carefully revifed, 
and fuch errors, as were apparent, 
corrected. The poetry of every former 
edition has been, in many points, ‘ver 
defective, particularly in refpe&t to &. 
delity of tranflation. That, which ac- 
companies the prefent edition, is en- 
tirely neav ; and, if its poetic merit be 
thought inferior to any former, its ge- 
neral conformity to the original will be 
found more corre¢t. 

“ The title of this work, as given by 
Jarvis, is certainly not that of Cer- 
vantes; but.as his tranflation has been 
kept, it was thought right not to alter 
it. {In Spanifh it imply is, E? izgeniofo 
Hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha, The 
ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. Such, at Jeaft, is the opinion of 
the Spanifh Academy, who find fault 
with fome editions for prefixing Vida y 
Hechos, The Lifeand Events ;atitle, they 
fay, as improper, as if the Odyfey of 
Homer was called ‘The Life and Events 
of the prudent Ulyfies. They then 
notice the incorre¢tnefs of the quarto 
edition of 1733 by Tonfon, from which 
it is probable larvis took his title. 

“ The divition of the chapters has 
been a little altered according to the 
beft Spanith edition; namely, that 
publifhed at Madrid in 1786 at the ex- 
penfe of the king, and under the in- 
fpection of the Spanifh Academy. Cer- 
vantes certainly divided the firft part 
ito books, but from having difcon- 
tinued it in the fegond, it is.evident he 
difapproved of that mode ; fo that, had 
he publiihed a fecond edition of the 
whole, he would probably have altered 
the firft part. Such, however, is the 
reafoning of the Spanifh Academy, 
which has induced the editor to adopt 
that arrangement. 

“The Life of Cervantes, prefixed 
to this edition, is founded upon that 
publithed at Madrid. It would be 
improper to call it a tranflation, be-. 
cauie a faithful tranflation would oc- 
cupy four or five times the fpace; and 
yet perhaps it has little other merit< 
every thing, however, has been taken 
and condenfed, that was thought at all 
interefting, and fuch new matter added, 
as occurred in the perufal of other 
works. The Spanifh Life is written 
by Don Vincente de log Rios, member 
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of the Spanifh Academy, and in Spain 
it is reckoned a work of great cele- 
brity.” Vol. i. p. iii. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE. 


* THE lives of literary men are not 
often fertile in incidents; fuch at leaft 
as are likely to be remembered long 
after they happened. Pafling their 
time within the walls of their own 
ftudy, free from the buftle of the 
world, what happens to them is 
often unimportant beyond the circum= 
ference of their own circle. When, 
therefore, the long ipace of more than 
two hundred years has elapfed fince 
he, of whom our inquiry is made, 
lived, our information muft, in gene- 
ral, be both feainty and uncertain, In 
the prefent inftance, however, there 
are two circumfiances, which will ren- 
der this account more varied; Cer- 
vantes was a foldier, and he was a 
captive: not merely a prifoner of war 
to an European nation, but a Mave to 
the Moors. ° 

“ Amongft the learned and inge- 
nious*men of Spain, none deferve 
greater praife than our author. This 
illuftrious writer, who would have 
graced a more enlightened age, and 
whofe valour, talents, and virtue en- 
titled him to every.reward, patiled his 
life in poverty and neglect. He was 
even defpited by his own nation, whofe 
peaceful days he had dignified by his 
works, and in whofe victories he 
thed his blood. The fingular and un- 
fortunate deftiny of Cervantes was 
fuch, that his cotemperaries perfecuted 
him while living, and were equally 
unjuft to his memory. They even ne- 
giected to publifh any account of his 
life, while the events of it were recent, 
and they might have executed it with 
eafe and fidelity. Hence the principal 
actions of it are involved in the confu- 
fiun and obfcurity of thofe times: 
hence the difiiculty of the prefent at- 
tempt. 

*¢ Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra was 
the fon of Rodrigo Cervantes by Donna 
Leonora de Cortinas, his wife: he was 
born at Alcala de Henare$ on the gth 
of October 1547. The place, how- 
ever, of his birth, like that of Homer’s, 
has been queftioned. 

‘* His parents carried him very early 
to Madrid, where he was educated 
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under the care of the learned profeffor, 
Juan Lopez.” Vol. i. p. xiv. 
“ Our author continued at the 
fchool, or rather under the tuition, of 
Juan Lopez, till the year 1568, when 
he was twenty-one years of age, and 
was much beloved by him: he confi. 
dered him as the beft and moft forward 
of his pupils; and in a defcription of 
the funeral of Queen Donna Ifabel de 
la Paz, publifhed by him in that year, 
he inferted a fmall poem, by Cer. 
vantes, on her death, whom he calls 
his dear and beloved difciple : and alfo 
an elegy, in the name of the whole 
fchool, which was dedicated to Car. 
dinal Don Diego de Efpinofa. It ig 
moft probable, that the firft of thefe 
poems was a fchool exercife in Latin, 
as the elegy is particularly. mentioned 
to have been compofed in the vulgar 

tongue. 
“ This firft effort of Cervantes did 
not pofiefs much merit: for though 
poetry was the purfuit of which he 
was moft fond, he was by no means 
warined with the true poetic fire, and 
his profe works confequently are by 
far the moft excellent. Men are too 
often guilty of the folly of negleéting , 
to cultivate the talents they poffefs, 
and endeavour to fhine in thofe they 
have no ) pene re to’: at leaft they 
are not fatisfied’ withifi their proper 
fphere, but are ambitious of gaining 
credit in thof€ fubjects to which the 
tafte of their age moft inclines. ‘The 
fpecies of writing moft efteemed in 
thofe days were romances, and ama 
tory poems, in which the authors con 
cealed themfelves and their’ miftreffes 
under fome fictitious or allegorical 
name. Though the Spanifh nation at 
that period produced men who wert 
fkilful in various arts afd fciences, it 
abounded alfo with innumerable poets 
and erémance-writers ; and Cervantes 
himfelf, hurried away by the prevail 
ing tafte, or fafcinated at that early 
age by the graces of poetry, unitedall 
his efforts in compofitions of this % 
ture, without paying the leaft atten 
tion to the cultivation of that fingular 
genius for profe, in which his invention 
and wit afterwards rendered him fo 
famous. Befides' the verfes publithed 
by Juan Lopez, he compofed :a great 

number of romances, fonnets, @ 
poems of various forts ; amongft which 
was the ¢ Filena,’ a fpecies of the pat 
toral. Cervantes himfelf owns, in his 
abies 6 Viage 
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¢Viage del Barnafo,’ that all thefe 
were his, and they were moft likely the 
firft productions of his pen, by which 
he acquired the title of a poet, even 
pefore his captivity. 

«“ Hence arofe the diftrefs and po- 
verty in which our author was after- 
wards involved. An early and violent 
inclination for books of amufement 
and poetry, particularly the latter, 
generally abforbs all the energies of the 
mind. And a tafte for this kind of 
literature, though noble, difinterefted, 
and even ufeful to fociety, is, for this 
very reafon, the more flattering, feduc- 
tive, and pernicious -to the individual 
intereft of a literary man; nay more 
fo than fome other paffions much more 
common, although lefs decorous. 

* Such was the tafte of Ceryantes. 
His paffion for poetry abforbed him to 
that degree, that he had neither the 
power, nor even the with, of feeking 
aremedy for that poverty, in which 
he was involved from his cradle. He 
left his means of living to chance, and 
dedicated himielf to the Mufes. His 
application was fo great, that he read 
even the ballads that were hung up in 
the ftreets and alleys; and he thus ac- 
quired that great degree of informa- 
tion which is apparent in all his writ- 
ings, particularly in his ‘Canto de 
‘Caliope,’ in the account of Don 
jp «ye library, and in the ‘ Viage 
‘del Parnafo.’ The knowledge he 
thus obtained was indeed fingular, but 
on this very account fo injurious to 
our author; who, to obtain it, left 
his true genius uncultivated, and em- 
ployed the moft ufeful years of his 
life, which fhould have been dedi- 
cated to the purfuit of fome lucrative 
profeffion. 

“ The veil was at length drawn 
from before his eyes, and he deter- 
mined to leave Spain. The vexation 
of finding himfelf grown up without 
any means of living according to his 
rank, added to a fecret regret and dif- 
guft that his works did not obtain an 
approbation equal to his wifhes, were 
fufficient motives to a young man of 
fuch talents to induce him to leave his 
country through the hopes of improv- 
ing his fortune. In 1569 he went to 
Italy with this idea, and firft obtained 
an eftab ifhment at Rome as valet, or 
rather chamberlain, to Cardinal Julio 
Aquaviva. He remained there till the 
War, which broke out againft the Turks 
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in 1570, prefented him with the means 
of engaging in a more noble profetlio 
and one better adapted to his birth 
enterprifing mind, 

“ The ifland of Cyprus gave rife to 
the war.» The Sultan Selim, withing 
to take it from the Venetians, fent a 
large army to attackit. The latter fought 
the aid of zlmoft every Chriftian prince, 
efpecially of Pius V. who appointed 
Marco Antonio Colona, Dyke of Pa- 
liano, commander in chief of both 
army and navy. Cervantes inftantly 
enlifted under him, and ferved in the 
campaign which began towards the end 
of 1570 with the relief of Cyprus, and 
an attempt to raife the fiege of Nicofia. 
The diffenfions of the different generals, 
and confequent inactivity of the army, 
did not, however, prevent the Turks 
from taking Nicofia by affault. 

“ The year 1571 is memorable for 
the victory obtained over the ‘Turks in 
the gulf of Lepanto. In this action 
Cervantes gave many proofs of -his va- 
lour, and loft alfo his hand and part 
of his left arm, of which he boafts in 
many parts of his works. After this 
action the army Tetired and wintered 
in Meffina. Cervantes of courfe went 
there alfo, but moft likely did not 
ferve in the campaign of 1572, on ace 
count of his wound, although he often 
refers ta it in the novel of ‘ The Cap- 
‘ tive,’ as if he had been prefent. The 
honour Cervantes thus acquired de. 
termined him to continue in the army, - 
notwithftanding the lofé of his hand; 
and he often boafted in his writings, 
that he had no other profeffion than 
that of a foldier. With this view, on 
his recovery, le joined the Neapolitan 
army under Philip II. and remained 
with it till 1575. 

“ As he was going into Spain in the 
beginning of this year in a galley, called 
the Sun, he was taken by the famous 
corfair, Arnaute Mami, on the 26th 
of September; and on the divifion of 
the captives he fell to the captain’s lot. 
An African captivity, a misfortune in 
thoie times fo much dreaded by the 
Spaniards, is certainly capable of fone 
degree of alleviation, if the mafter 
happen to be both rich and humane. 
But even this confolation was denied 
to Cervantes, Arnauté Mami was an 
Albanian renegado, fo cruel to. the 
Spaniards, and hoftile to Chriftians, 
that we muft pafs over the account of 
his bloody atrocities, nor fhock hu- 
manity 
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manity by the recital. It is fufficient 
to obferve, that his tyranny was the 
moft fevere and infupportable of any 
in Argel. ‘This fituation would have 
broken the fpirit of any one but Cer- 
vantes ; on him it produced a different 
effect, and his mind was always em- 
ployed in fome daring atiempt to 
efcape from his oppreffor. It is diffi- 
cult to believe, that a flave fhould be 
able to form ard encounter fuch dan- 
gerous and extraordinary enterprifes 
under the very eye of a barbarous and 
fanguinary matter: but the event proves, 
that Cervantes even owed his fafety to 
the boldnefs with which, though in 
vain, he conftantly endeavoured to 
efcape. 

“ The Alcayda Haffan, a Greek re- 
negado, had a garden about three miles 
from Argel, and near the fea, which 
was taken care of by a Chriftian flave, 
who had made a very deep cave in the 
moft fecret part of it. In February 
1577, Cervantes efcaped from the houfe 
of his mafter, and concealed himfelf in 
this cave; and had alfo the generofity 
to offer it as an afylum to others. 
‘Their number in a few months amounrt- 
ed to-fifteen, all men of fome confe- 
quence. The fubfiftence and regule- 


tion of this fixpterraneous community 
depended entirely upon Cervantes, 


who rifked more than the reft in per- 
forming this office. ‘The gardener was 
of courfe acquainted with the fecret ; 
and it was neceflary to intruft it to 
another captive, called Tl Dorador, 
depending for his prudence on the 
hopes they gave him of obtaining his 
own liberty. 

“ They refided many months in this 
voluntary dungeon before an ennortu- 
nity for flight offered itfelf. But, on 
the rft of September, a native of Ma- 
jorca, called Viana, being ranfomed, 
they agreed with him to arma brig:n- 
tine, and fend it to the coalt, from 
whence they might embark for Spain. 
This man was brave, active, and well 
acquainted with the coaft. He equip- 
ped a veffel 2s foon as he arrived at 
Majorca, 2nd failed for Barbary. When 
night came on he approached the fhore 
near the garden, having previoufly ex- 
amined the place. But at the very 
moment of landing, fome Moors hap- 
pened to pafs by, who diftinguifhed, 
though it was night, both the Chrit- 
tians and the vefiel, and began imme- 
diately to call fo loud for affiftance, 
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that Viana thought it moft prudent to 
put to fea again, in order to prevent 
a difcovery. In the mean time, Cer. 
vantes and his companions, ignorant 
of what had paffed, were confoling 
themfelves with the hopes of a happ 

and almoft immediate efcape. The 

1opes, however, were too foon blafted, 
and in a way impoflible to have been 
prevented, becaufe unforefeen. 

“ The flave El Dorador, to whom 
Cervantes had intrufted fo much, was 
aman of a moft malignant difpofition, 
He concealed, under the appearance 
of good faith and candour, the deepeft 
diffimulation and moft depraved inten. 
tions. 
this made him a renegado whien he wag 
young; this again induced him to be. 
come a Catholic; and a third time to 
change to a renegado: for with this 
pretext he prefented himielf to the 
King, difcovered to him the fecret of 
the flaves, the fituation of the cave, 
and the fkill with which Cervantes 
managed the whole enterprife. The 
King inftantly ordered a detachment of 
foldiers, and fending the informer for 
their guide, he commanded them to 
fecure the gardener and the other 
flaves, particularly Cervantes, as being 
moft guilty. The foldiers executed 
their orders, and brought them to the 
King, who confined them all in his 
bath, which is a fort of prifon, except 
Cervantes, vhom he kept in his palace, 
in order to aicertain the author of thig 
attempt. 

¢ When an ambitious or avaricious 
man thinks he has it in his power to 
gratify his ruling paflion, no one is 
more cunning. It happened that thera 
was at that time in Argel, a perfon 
called Father George Oilivar, com- 
mander of Valencia, who was a par- 
ticular friend of Cervantes: and the 
King, in order to get this man into 
his power, and obtain a confiderable 
fum for his ranfom, endeavoured to 
make it be believed, that he was the 
principal author of the plot. With 
this view he examined Cervantes very 
often, but could never draw from him, 
either by promiies or threats, any 
other account than that he himfelf was 
the fole contriver of the plot, and 
therefore alone to blame. The King 
at length gave up the attempt, but 
appropriated all the captives, not 
omitting Cervantes, to his own ule. 

«“ Intered triumphed over vanity 

th¢ 


Intereft was his ruling paffion:’ 
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the mind of the King ; hence Cervantes 
and the other flaves efcaped with their 
lives, becaufe the King hoped to obtain 
a confiderable fum by their ranfom. 
He was, however, obliged to return 
fome bf them to their old matters, and 
Cervantes became once more the pro- 
perty of Arnaute Mami. Scarcely had 
he got back, when he was again im- 
pelled, by the mifery he fuffered, to 
make freih attempts. Four times by 
failure he endangered his life, yet he 
neither defpaired nor defifted ; and he 
at laft formed a projeé, the magni- 
tude and difficulty of which do credit 
to his courage and perfeverance. 

“ To efcape by flight had been 


' hitherto his only object; but the mif- 


fortunes which he had experienced 
from the repeated failure of thefe at- 
tempts, made him determine upon the 
bold and daring enterprife of raifing 
an infurrection in Argel; and at one 
blow to deftroy the power of thefe 
pirates in the Mediterranean. This 
confpiracy was alfo unfuccefsful from 
the pulillanimity of a few who were 
engaged in it. Cervantes, however, 
conducted it with fo much {kill, that, 
when the Argellines difcovered it, they 
began both to refpect and fear him. 
‘The better this lame Spaniard is 
‘guarded,’ faid the King, ‘ the fafer 
‘will be my capital, my flaves, and 
‘my fhips.’ Fear took fuch {trong 
pofleffion of this prince, that at laft he 
did not think himfelf fecure, unlefs 
Cervantes was in his own power. But 
as he had been obliged to reftore him 
after the difcovery of the firft plot to 
Arnauté. Mami, no other means of 
obtaining him now remained bat by 
purchafe : and he in fact gave five hun- 
dred crowns for him. The King im- 
mediately fent him to the bath and 
loaded him with irons, but at the fame 
time treated him with a degree of 
kindnefs he had not hitherto experien- 
ced. Cervantes himfelf, in ‘The Cap- 
‘tive,’ after mentioning the tyranny 
and cruelty with which the flaves were 
in general treated, adds : ‘ One Spaniih 
* foldier only, called fuch a one de 
Saavedra, happened to be in his good 
_ BTACES 5 and though he did things 
; which will remain in the memory of 
thofe people for many years, and all 
_ towards obtaining his liberty, yet he 
hever gave him a blow, nor ordered 

oue to be given him, ner even re- 
* proached him with fo much asa hard 
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‘word: and for the léaft of many 
* things he did, we all feared he would 
“be impaled alive, and he feared it 
‘ himfelf more than once.’ 

“ Such is the refpect and eftimation 
in which an heroic {pirit and a daring 
foul are held even by barbarians, that 
Arnaute Mami, nay the King himfelf, 
diftinguifhed Cervantes from the other 
captives by a benignity and mildnefs fo 
oppofite to their natural character. 

“ Thefe various attempts ‘to obtain 
his liberty did not prevent his applying 
to Spain for his ranfom. And in order 
to effect it, his mother, now a widow, 
went with Donna Andréa de Cervantes, 
his filter, from Alcala to Madrid in 
July 1579, and paid into the hands of 
Father Juan Gil, and Father Antonio 
de la Vella Trinitarios, three hundred 
ducats for that purpofe. Thefe Fa- 
thers arrived in Argel in May 1580, 
and began to treat for the ranfom ot 
the different flaves. It was more dif- 
ficult to obtain that of Cervantes, be- 
caufe he belonged to the King, who 
afked a thoufand crowns for his free- 
dom. ‘This was the cauie of long 
delay, and he probably never might 
have been redeemed, had not the King, 
Haffan, been ordered by the Grand 
Scignior to retign his kingdom to Jatfa 
Paza, on whom it had been lately be- 
ftowed. Upon this he decreafed his 
demand to five hundred crowns in 
gold, and threatened, if he did not 
immediately receive that fum, to take 
Cervantes with him to Conftantinople, 
and had already put him on board his 
galley. Atlength, through compafiion 
and the fear of lofing every future 
opportunity, by borrowing fome mo- 
ney, and employing part of that which 
he had for the ranfom of other cap- 
tives, Father Gil procured Cervantes 
his liberty in 15803; and in the begin- 
ning of the following year he arrived 
in Spain.” Vol. i. p. xvii. 

“It is an obfervation of Juan Huarte, 
in his * Examen de Ingenios,’ that in 
applying the mind to any fcience, the 
inclination for that fcience fhould not 
only be confidered, but whether the 
mind be more inclined to its theory or 
its practice; becaufe each often re- 
quires a different fpecics of abilities. 
This reflection is fully confirmed in 
Cervantes. His theoretic knowledge 
of poetry and the drama, which was 
excellent, did not enable him to com- 
poie in an equal ftyle of perfegtion. 
In 
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In the ingenious converfation between 
the Canon of Toledo and the Prieft, 
in the firft part of Don Quixote, the 
beft laws and regulations are laid down 
for dramatic and poetic compofition. 
But very far fhort, indeed, did his 
own plays fall of this ftandard. 

“ Cervantes however was not the 
only one who neglected the regular 
drama. ‘Towards the end of the fix- 
teenth century, when Lope de Vega 
began to be admired by the vulgar, 
and preferred by the theatres, many 
found fault with his comedies, as not 
being written according to the rules of 
the art. He endeavoured to juftify 
himfelf by faying, that dramatie com- 
pofitions fhould vary according to the 
age, and the tafte of the audience. 
The conteft was carried to fuch a 
length, and with fo much warmth and 
vehemence, that the Poetic Academy 
of Madrid commanded Lope de Vega 
to write a treatife, in which he fhould 
explain the new fyftem he himfelf fol- 
lowed. In this effay, which was printed 
in 1602, he boldly confeffes the defects 
of his own comedies, and the diftance 
they are from all rule, fix only except- 
cd; he allows that he expofes himielf 
to the juft cenfure of foreign nations ; 
and even that his aim was to forget the 
precepts of his art and the example of 
Plautus and Terence, that he might 
gain the applaufe of the many, and 
thus render his works faleable. So 
that he not only confirmed the objec- 
tions which had been made, but ac- 
knowledged his intention of always 
preferring gain to immortality, and 
profit to honour; like the comic actor 
Dofenno, whom Harace fo pleafantly 
and fo acutely reprehends. Cervantes 
alfo, in the fame dialogue, fays the 
very fame things of Lope de Vega, 
which he mentioned in his effay. He 
admits that his defire of accommo- 
dating himfelf to the tafte of the per- 
formers had prevented him from arriv- 
ing at that degree of perfection which 
fome of his comedies pofieffed, yet he 
alfo adds to the fame of this author by 
the praifes he beftows upon him. He 
fuppefes him perfedtly acquainted with 
the rules of his art, and lays the blame 
upon the bad tafte of the actors, not 
on the ignorance of the poet. So that, 
when properly received, his arguments 
are more like an apology for, than a 
cenfure upon, Lope de Vega and his 
imitators. 

I 


FJarviss Don Quixotes 


* Cervantes, however, could not 
himfelf entirely efcape. A comic wri. 
ter, who was his implacable enemy, 
attacked him moft violently. It is ‘a 
common trick with the malevolent, to 
intermix their own caufe with that of 
others of more confequence, in order 
to deceive and inflame the public, 
This poet was much offended at the 
jut -cenfures which Cervantes had 
paffed on his works in the Quixote, 
He knew the eftimation he had ae. 
quired by that work, and how univer. 
fally the fecond part was withed for, 
To fatiate his hatred, therefore, he 
endeavoured to diferedit at one ftroke, 
both the genius and heart of its au. 
thor: his genius, by continuing the 
Quixote, and his heart, by afferting, 
in that continuation, that through envy 
and malice he abufed Lope de Vega, 
It was with this intention that the fe. 
cond part of the ingenious Knight of 
La Mancha was produced in Tarra 
gona in 16143 written, as the title 
fays, by the Licentiate Alonzo Fernan- 
dez de Avellaneda, a native of Torde- 
fillas. But it was in reality the pro- 
duction of the before-mentioned poet; 
of whom nothing more is known than 
that he was of Arragon, and that he 
concealed his name with as much arti- 
fice as he endeavoured to mafk his in- 
tentions. 

“ He afferts in his preface, that he 
continued the Quixote with the inten 
tion of preventing the pernicious peru- 
fal of books of chivalry. And he there 
abufes Cervantes for his criticifms on 
Lope de Vega. But the violence of 
his anger difcovers his motives at the 
very outfet. His preface is an infa- 
mous and rancorous libel on the writ- 
ings of Cervantes, which are not the 
only objects of his abufe ; fince, in his 
malice, he defcends to perfonal invec- 
tive, and calls him old, !ame, poor, 
invidious, and complaining: in fhort, 
every one in reading it muft be con- 
vineed, that he wrote this book for 
the fole purpofe of injuring Cervantes, 
decrying his abilities, and infinuating 
either that he could not continue the 
Quixote, or that there were other 
equally capable of writing it. 

“ The audacity of this writer, and 
his odious and violent ftyle, were alone 
fufficient to have convinced the public 
of the merit of our author. But he 
wifely purfued a better method, by 
publihing the fecond part of Don 
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Quixote in the year 1615, No fooner 
was this publifhed, than it became 
evident that no one was fo capable of 
continuing fuch a work as the original 
inventor; and the Caftilian Quixote 
banifhed the Arragonefe from the re- 
public of letters. The anonymous 
writer (for Avellaneda concealed his 
name, that he might infult Cervantes 
with mnpenty) who thus fought to 
tarnifh the fame of a deferving and un- 
fortunate man, only added a faded 
laurel to histriumph. Cervantes, who 
neither wifhed to revenge himfelf, nor 
tear the mafk from his adverfary, op- 
pofed the perfonalities which had been 
publifhed againft him with an amiable 
modefty, and repelled the injuries with 
temperance, His only weapons were 
wit and pleafantry, by which he proved 
the afcendency of innocence, modera- 
tion, and urbanity, over calumny, au- 
dacity, and rudenefs. And his pre- 
face to the feecond part is a model for 
mildnefs and candour in literary war- 
fare.” Vol.i. p. lin 

“ One remarkable circumftance re- 
lative to our author mut not be paffed 
over, though it reflects in its confe- 
quences no credit on his countrymen. 
It is a convincing proof of the merit of 
the Quixote, and the want of favour 
towards its author. 

“ Philip III. being at a window of 
his palace in Madrid, obferved a ftu- 
dent reading a book, as he was walk- 
ing on the banks of the Manzanares, 
who frequently gave himfelf a blow on 
the forehead, which he accompanied 
with various figns of great pleafure. 
That monarch, immediately gueffing 
at the caufe of his mirth, exclaimed, 
‘That ftudent is cither mad, or read- 
* ing Don Quixote.’ Some perfon who 
was about him, from an idea of pleaf- 
ing the prince, fent immediately to ins 

uire into the truth, and found that 
the ftudent really was reading it. So 
public an approbation of the merit of 
this work, beftowed by the fovereign, 
and confirmed by the firft perfons in 
his court, ought to have reminded 
them of the poor condition of the aus 
thor, But, whether they did not men- 
tion him, or, if they did, whether it 
was not remarked, it is certain that no 
one had the generofity to feize fo fa- 
vourable a moment of foliciting a mo- 
derate penfion for his fupport. 

“ The manner in which Cervantes 
was flighted, and even defpifed, by 
Vou. Vi—No. XLIV. 
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fome of his countrymen, was felt by 
him the more, on account of the at- 
tention and refpeét he met with from 
all foreigners, In fuch eftimation were 
his works almoft all over Europe, 
that every one who vifited Spain was 
folicitous of feeing and knowing him, 
On the arrival of a moft fplendid em- 
bafly from France for the purpofe of 
ftrengthenipg the mutual ties of friend- 
fhip between the princes of the houfe 
of Bourbon and that of Auftria, tife 
conyerfation of the different nobles of 
whom it, was compofed, often turned 
upon literature, and the ftate in which 
it was in Spain. In a vifit paid to the 
ambaffador by the Archbifhop of To- 
ledo and his court, among whom was 
the Licentiate Marquez Torres, his 
mafter of the pages, the merits of va- 
rious works of genius were difcufled, 
and, among others, the fecond part of 
the Quixote. No fooner was the name 
of Cervantes mentioned, than they all 
began to praife him; and to report 
the eftimation in which the French and 
other nations held the Quixote, the 
novels, and the Galatea, which many 
prefent knew almoft by heart, Their 
commendations were fo great, that the 
Licentiate offered to take them to the 
houfe of the author, and introduce 
them to him. They accepted it with 
the greateft pleafure, and in the mean 
time made inquiries about the age, 
profeffion, and fituation of Cervantes. 
The Licentiate was obliged, in anfwer, 
to tell them, that he was an old 
wounded foldier, not far removed from 
a ftate of poverty. Thie defcription 
fo excited the pity of one of the nobles, 
that he exclaimed, *‘ Why does not 
* Spain maintain fuch a man at the 
‘ public expenfe ?? To which the other 
prudently and wifely anfWered, ‘ If 


“‘ neceflity obliges him to write, we 


¢ ought to pray that he may never pof- 
© fefs abundance; becaufe, though he 
*is himfelf poor, with his works he 
¢ enriches all the world’.”” oj. i. p. lvi. 





DEATH OF CERVANTES. 


“ CERVANTES had now loft all 
bodily ftrength ; he was, however, ftill 
quite collected, and his ion 
and fenfe of the liberality of the Count 
de Lemos remained unimpaired. The 
day after he had received extreme 
unction, he wrote a-dedicatory fare- 
well to him; and offered him, as e 


IM 


echt proof Of His gratitude, * The 
‘ Aimours of Perfilis and ‘Sigifmunda.’ 
‘The compdfition of ‘this is excellent, 
‘ind well'worthy the attention of both 
patrons and learned men, as an induce- 
ment to liberality in the former, ‘and 
gratitude in the latter.  Yefterday,’ 
fays ‘Cervantes, ‘I received extréme 
« unction, and to-day I write'this, My 
* time is fhort, ‘my pains increafe, my 
“hope diminifhes; yét I ‘live even 
“Jonger than I detire, unlefs it be “to 
«kifs your Excellency’s feet. Had 1 
“the happinefs of feeing you once 
“more in Spain, it might perhaps re- 
«ftore me to health. But if it be de- 
* creed 1 am to ‘die, may the will of 
‘Heaven be completed! Your Bx- 
“cellency, however, fill know how 
“anxious I am 'to fetve you, not only 
‘in this life, but in the next. And, 
“as Tiprophety your return, I congra- 
*tulate ov it. I rejoice to fee you fo 
‘ univerfally admired ; and Tam happy 
“that my hopes are realized by the 
“fame of your goodnefs.’ The ex- 
prefiions in'this letter are fo much the 
more honoufdble to the Count de 
Lemos, ashe who wrote them was in 
fuch a miferdble fituation, Our au- 
thor’s‘gratitutle. was fineere’and pure, 
and the dying words of Cervantes 
deferve as much attention‘as'thofe of 
Seneca. 

“ ‘He retained ‘his calmnefs and fe- 
renity ‘to the laf momerit of his life. 
Hie ‘made his wife Donna Catalina de 
Salazar, and the Licerttiate Francif¢o 
Nimez, who refided in the fame houfe, 
his ‘exectitors: and left dire¢tions for 
them to ‘bury him in ‘the convent of 
‘the Trinity. His life now drew near 
its clofe, and ‘the 23d day of Aprfil 
"616, was ‘the laft of his exiftence, 
~vhen he finifhed a courfe of fixty-eight 
years, fix ‘moriths, and fourteen days. 
‘It is a fingular coincidence of cirewn- 
fiances, that the fame day fhould de- 
prive the world of two men of fuch 
tranfeendent abilities ‘as Cervantes and 
Shakefpeare :..the latter of whom died 
in England on the yery day that put 
an end to the life of the former in 
Spain.’ And, were this a proper place 
for ‘the *purpofe, a parallel ‘might be 
drawn “bét Ween’ them, and extended 
to -a ‘Confiderable length with great 
‘propriety. 

9 The funeral of Cervantes was as 
r and -obfcure as ‘his ‘perfon ‘had 
Phe ‘epitaphs that were ‘com- 
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pofed in his ‘praife deferve not to Be 
recorded. No ftone, infcription, or 
memorial of any fort, remained 
point out the place of his interment: 
and it feems-as if an unpropitions fate 
had perfecuted him while ‘living, ac. 
companied him to the grave, and even 
prevented his friends and prote@ors 
from honouring his memory. 

“ The fame fate has attended 'the 
portraits which were painted ‘of hin 
by Don Juan de Jauregui and Fran. 
cifeo Pacheco, both of Seville, and 
‘reckoned excellent artifis. The head, 
however, which accompanies this edi. 
tion, was moft probably a copy from 
ohe or other of ‘them. From all the 
accounts that are left «us, his perfon, 
though not large, was well propor. 
tioned. He was, however, heavy 4h 
his thoulders, and flow of foot. ‘His 
hair was a bright cheinut, he'was eagh- 
faced, his forehead fmooth and open, 
his eyes lively, his nofe ‘hooked, and 
his mouth fmall with uneven teeth, 
He wore his muftachoes very large, 
and his beard very thick. ‘He'had alfo 
va hefitation in his fpeech. ‘The good 
qualities of his mind were engraven th 
his countenance, ‘the lively ferenity of 
which announced an affable difpofition 
and an-elevated genius.” Vol. ip. tii, 





XIX. A Letter tothe Right Honourable 
William Pitt, ow the Infiuveuce of 
the Stoppage of Iffues in Specie 
at the Bank of England; on the 
Prices of Provifions, ‘and other 
Commodities. ByW arte Boyn, 
Efq. M.P. 8vo, pp. 112. 38.64, 
Wright. 





EXTRACTS. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
“SINCE the following letter ‘wis 
written, feveral'circumttanceshate 
occurred to corroborate the faéts and 
reafonings which: it contains. 

“ By the return to an order of the 
Houfe of Commons, it appears ‘that 
the amount of Bank notes m circu 
tion, on the%th December «800, Ws 
1554.507970/. whichiexceeds'the fumin 
circulation on thé:26th February't797 
(viz. 8,640,250/.), by nearly four fifths 
of that circulation. Compared with the 
average circulation of three years, ‘ 
i 
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ing Decetnber 1799 (viz. 1159755573/+)s 
thecireulation on the 6th December 
rhoos exceeds that average circulation 
by pearly three tenths of its amount. 
« But, from the mere return of 
Bank notes (without that of the ba- 
jgces on the books, for which the 
Rank is likewife liable, and of the 
fpecie in its coffers), no accurate efti- 
can be formed of the pofitive 
berence between the prefent and the 
fumér circulation, ‘There may be 
objections to the communication of 
rfpecific account of the fpecie on 
hand; but there can be none to fuch a 
returmas, without fpecifying any fums, 
may aicertain’ the proportion which 
the fpecie exifting in the Bank on the 
(th December 1%b0, bears to that 
which exifted on the 26th February 


1797+ 

TC The exchange with Hamburgh, 
which, when the following letter was 
Witten, was 31.10, is now 29.10 7 by 
which means the difference which-then 
esited, of nearly g per. cent. againft 
our currency, is now increafed to up- 
wards of r4 per cent. If, therefore, a 
perfon refiding-on the continent remit 
funds to this country, to be invefted 
inthe three per cents, at the price of 
62, it is evident that by purchafing 
the money fo remitted, at 14. per cent. 
dieount, the real price of his three 
percents will be 5.3 eight twenty-fifths, 
op nearly 53 one third. 

% Fhe price of gold has fortunately 
notadvanced, in the fame proportion, 
within the fame period; the price, 
which on. the r1th of November was 

: 5s per ounce, being now 4/. 6s. 
which is a further advance of a little 
more than r one fixth per cent. thus 
making the whole premium upon gold 
10h 8, 8d. for every roo/. or fome- 
thing more than 19 five twelfths per 
cent, 

“ Thefe circumstances, however af- 
iting, ought not to be confidered 
a matter of defpondency, feeing the 


Mere conviction of their having all - 


arifen from one great error, if ftrongly 
felt, will, with the energy and refources 
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of the country, properly called: forth, 
infallibly, lead to. the means. af) retriev- 
ing that error. 

“ In confidering the influence: of 
the operations of the Bank of England 
on the powers. of the circulating me~ 
dium. of the country, I have taken. no 
notice of the capital. of that eftablith-- 
ment, becaufe: it: forms. part of the 
publie debt, which is altogether diftingts 
from that medium.” /P. iii, 


To the Right Honourable William Pitt. 
“ Sir, ; 

“ ON many occafions, both before: 
and fince the ftoppage of iffues in: 
ipecie at.the Bank of England, L have, 
as you know, given it as my opinion, 
in converfation. as, well as in writing, 
that the embarraffed circulation of the 
metropolis, and the confequent diftrefs, 
all over the country, which began int 
1796, and became fo alarming, in Fes: 
bruary. 1797) proceeded folely from. 
the particular line of conduct. which. 
the Bank of England had thought pro-. 
per to purfue, from the month of De- 
cember £795 to the end, of February 
1797+ To that conduc J have uni-+ 
formly attributed the diminution of: 
the means of circulation* which took 
place within that period; a. diminu- 
tion fo difaftrous in its confequences as 
to depreciate, in an alarming degree, 
the funded property of the country; 
to cramp the operations of commerce; 
to check the efforts of induftry; and, 
finally, to bring on that laft. ftage of 
difcredit, which reduced ther Bank ita 
felf to the unheard-of predicament of 
not being able to anfwer the demands 
of the public for fpecie in exchange for. 
its notes. 

“ This opinion was not the refult 
of any partiality of mine for a, favourite 
doctrine. It was confirmed by the ge- 
neral conviction. which arofe from the 
labours of the Committees of both 
Houfes of Parliament. 

“ The {ame principles which enabled 
me to tface to their fource the calami- 
ties produced by a ftarved circulation, 





* “By the words ‘ means of circulation,’ ‘ circulating medium,’ and ¢ cure 
‘tency,’ which are ufed almoft as {ynonymous terms in this letter, | underftand, 
always ready money, whether confifting of Bank notes or fpecie, in contradif- 
tin@tion to bills of exchange, navy: bills, exchequer bills, or anye other negos- 
tiable paper, which form no part of the circulating medium, as-1 have alway$ 


underftood that term. 
objects of circulation.” 


The latter is the circulator; the farmer, ate. merely 
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not only after thofe calamities had be- 
eome notorious, but during their pro- 
grefs, and long before the meafure of 
them was full, lead me now to fufpect 
that the increafe in the prices of almoft 
all articles of neceflity, convenience, 
and luxury, and indeed of almoft every 
fpecies of exchangeable value, which 
has been gradually taking place during 
the laft two years, and which has re- 
cently arrived at fo great a height, 
proceeds chiefly from the addition to 
the circulating medium, which I con- 
ceive to have been made by the iffue of 
Bank notes, uncontrolled by the obli- 
gation of paying them in fpecie on 
demand. 
“ Before the memorable 26th of 
February 1797, it had been theasride 
and boaft of this country, for more 
than a century, that the Bank of Eng- 
land, which had contributed fo effen- 
tially to the extenfion of our trade, 
and to the confolidation of the public 
credit, had never, in any inftance, de- 
parted from the moft fcrupulous ob- 
fervance of the obligation (which in- 
aleed formed the fundamental condi- 
tion of its inftitution) of paying every 
demand upon it in fpecie the moment 
fuch demand was made. While this 
eondition, at once the pledge of its 
good fgith towards a confiding public, 
and the proof of its private profperity 
as acompany, remained inviolate, there 
was little danger of an exceflive circu- 
Jation of Bank notes; but, from the 
moment this condition was difpenfed 
with, the danger of exceffive iflues be- 
came apparent. Indeed it is not to be 
fuppofed that a corporation, whofe 
profits chiefly arife from the circula- 
tion of its. notes, and which is exclu- 
fively direéted by perfons participating 
in thofe profits, has been, or could 
poflibly be, proof againft the ter:pta- 
tion which the licenfe they have en- 
joyed fince February 1797 has afforded. 
That they have not refifted this tempta- 
tion, feems but too probable, from 
the general advance in prices which 
has gradually taken place fince that 
period.” P.1. 

“ But it may be faid, that the great 
and general rife of prices, which I have 
been mentioning as a proof of the exift- 
ence of a gréat increafe of Bank notes, 

_temains itfelf to be proved. To this I 
. feply, that when a fact is proved by 
the concurring teflimony of a whole 
cqmuyymnity, and when every man mut 
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feel the conviction of its exiftence, it 
would be a mere wafte of time to dé. 
fcend to particulars, in order to prove 
that faét. Every man feels, in hig 
abridged comforts, or in his increafed 
expenfes, the exiftence of this melan. 
choly truth; but every man does not 
know that what, in vulgar language, 
bears the name of ‘ increafe of price,’ 
might, with perhaps more propriety, 
be called ‘ depreciation of paper.’ Of 
this there is, in the prefent price of 
gold bullion, a very flrong proof, and 
one which, from its nature, comes 
more hame to the ordinary feelings 
and underftandings of men than any 
other proof whatever. ‘ Portugal gold 
‘ in coin’ has, for thefe laft fix months, 
been felling in the London market at 
4l. 5s. per ounce. It is of the fam 
quality with our ftandard gold, of 
which the Mint price is 3/. 17. 104d, 
per ounce; and a pound of the on 
like a pound of the other, when coin 
at the Mint, will produce forty-four 
guineas and a half, and no more, 
Therefore, if a pound of Portugal gold 
be purchafed at 4/. 5s. per ounce, it 
willcot - - - £51 06 
And only produce, in coin, 
forty-four guineas and a 
half, of which the cur- 
rent valueis - - 461% 6 
And confequently will oc- 
cafionaloilsof- - £4 § 6 


“ This is a difcount which the com- 
mon«urrency of the country fuffers, 
when exchanged for bullion Gin all re- 
fpects equal to our ftandard gold) of 
no lefs than 8/. 7s. 7}d. for every 100h 
or a little more than 83 percent. . 

* If the idea of a difcount upon our 
currency be unpleafant, we may fay 
that gold bears a premium in the mam 
ket; but, in that cafe, this premium 
muft be called 9/. 3s. for every roo/, oF 
fomething more than 9} per cent. be 
caufe, if 46/. 14s. 6d. in gold coft sth 
in Bank notes, roo/. in gold will cof 
109/. 3s. in Bank notes. 

“ T believe there is no example of 
guineas having been exchanged other 
wife than at par. The few that art 
employed for the common purpofes 
occaficnal domeftic circulation, pal 
for no more than their correfponding 
current value in paper; and thefe few 
have, I believe, hitherto been alwayt 
readily found, whea,wanted ; — 

m 
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mutt be evident, ngtwithftanding, that 
the intrinfic value of the coin of the 
country, when of the proper weight, 
or(which comes to the fame) of the 
materiale of which that coin is com- 
pofed, is, according to this calcula- 
tion, 9} per cent. more than that of 
the general currency of the country. 

. & While fuch a difference exifts be- 
tween gold, in its current ftandard 
yalue, as coin, and its intrinfic value 
asa commodity; or, in other words, 
while the real value of gold fo far ex- 
ceeds that of our currency, however 
compofed, much of the coin will ne- 
cellarily be melted, for the purpofe of 
profiting by that difference ; the com- 
mon currency being, in all refpects, 
equally effectual for difcharging debts 
as our gold coin, with all the in- 
trinfic fuperiority it poffeffes over that 
currency. 

“ The fame circumftances which 
raife the value of gold in the home 
market, neceffarily tend to depreciate 
our currency when compared with the 
currency of other countries; and ac- 
cordingly we find, that the exchange 
with Hamburgh, which may .be con- 
fidered as the proper criterion (while 
our intercourfe with France, Holland, 
Spain, and feveral other parts of Eu- 
rope is fufpended), of which, accord- 
ing to the evidence I delivered before 
a Committee of the Lords in 1797, 
the paris 34:85. is now at 21: 105. 
which eftablifhes a difference of nearly 
9 per cent. againft this country.” 
P. 240 

“ A great rife has taken place in 
the price of every {pecies of exchange- 
able value, during the fhort period of 
twoyears. The public mind is on the 
Tack to difcover the canie of this rife, 
ef which the moft alarming effects are 
manifefted in the great article of bread. 
One fays, that there is a real fcarcity 
of grain, owing to an uncommonly 
bad feafon laft year, and a fcanty crop 
this year, How this knowledge was 
acquired, I. am utterly ignorant; but 
as it comes from a noble Dike, high 
in the adminiftration of the internal 
affairs of this country, it is to be pre- 
fed that it was not promulgated on 
flight or doubtful grounds. This, how- 
ever, I muft be permitted to fay, that 
if there did exift fufficient reafon to 
peeve the fearcity to be real, the in- 
uence of that caufe.cannot have lof 
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any of its force by the extraordinary 
publicity given to it. 

“ Another fays, There is no fcarcity 3 
but a fet of foreftailers and regraters 
have monopolized the grain of the 
country, and fell it out at fuch prices 
as they think proper te fix, from time 
to time. He invokes the feverity of 
the laws againft thofe offenders, with 
all the illiberal virulence of the dark 
age which called fuch imaginary of- 
fenders intd exiftence, He deplores 
the repeal of the good old code which 
delivered over fuch offenders to the 
wholeiome chaiftifement ef penal fta- 
tutes, and feeks, in the common law 
of the land, for the means of reftoring 
the fpirit of thofe flatutes, which fo 
long difgraced the jurifprudence of 
England. -‘The age we live in is for- 
tunately too enlightened for fuch ex- 
ploded notions to gain much ground ; 
but as they have the paffions and pre- 
judices of the lower orders of the 
community ftrongly on their fide, they 
mutt, particularly when fanétioned by 
ftation .and fortune, tend greatly to 
increafe the evil of fcarcity and of 
dearth, as well as to excite a fpirit of 
fedition of the moft dangerous tend- 
ency in the people. While I thus 
avow myfelf the irreconcilable enemy 
of all dich public economy as profefles 
to produce plenty, by means which lead 
dire&ly to qwant, I am not the lefs 
perfuaded that exceffive circulation of 
paper muft give rife to much fpecula- 
tion in grain as well as in every other 
article: but to attempt to check /pecu- 
lation by punithing /peculators, is, of 
all the crude and impraéticable fancies 
that ever were formed, the moft hope- 
lefs and unprofitable. To draw the 
line between fair and honourable mer- 
cantile purfuits, and that illiberal and 
extorfive conduct which is too often 
practifed under their name, requires a+ 
hand of fuch infinite delicacy, a touch 
of fuch exquifite nicety, as cannot 
fairly be expected in the ordinary prac- 
tice of any court of law. In the fame 
profcription which might be honeftly 
intended for the ungenerous and un- 
worthy advantages which individuals 
may, and do take, of the general dif- 
trefs, in all probability vould be in- 
volved the fair, honourable, praife. 
worthy purfuits of thofe who, while 
they are promoting their own ihtereft, 
aCtually-admizifter tu all the effential 
comforts 
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comforts of the community. To punith 
Speculators then, I confider altogether 
a vain and fruitlefs attempt. It mutt 
tend to check the efforts of enterprife 
and induftry, which is certainly not 
the intention even of thofe who join 
moft loudly in the cry, againft fore+ 
ftallers and vegraters: their object is 
to punith improper fpeculation; but 
they do not confider, that any daw 
which human wifdom can devife to re- 
prefs the one, may, nay muft, be in a 
great degree deftructive of the other. 
Rut although Iam of opinion that dav 
neither can, nor ought to attempt to 
regulate fpeculation, | know and be- 
Ireve that it is perfectly within the pro- 
vince of the kgiflature to withhold all 
improper Support to ipeculation of any 
kind; and therefore that it is the duty 
of Parliament no longer to authorize 
even the poffibility of an extenfion of 
the means of circulation beyond thofe 
limits which the experience of a cen- 
tary (in perfect unifon with the pureft 
theory, as. well as with every principle 
of good faith and common fenfe) had 
fanctioned with its apprebation. The 
paper circulation of the country never 
was, nor could be, dangerous from the 
{peculations it gave rife to, fo long as 
the great primary wheel which fet it in 
motion turned upon an axis of gold 
and filver, becaufe the obligation to 
maintain that axis a proper fate of 
ftrength, formed a falutary and effec- 
tual check upon any excefs in the cir- 
culation it had to fuppert. ‘To inter- 
fere in the exercile of the rights which 
the Bank of England, or the London 
bankers, or the country banks, or the 
farmers, or the corn-dealers, or any 
other clafs of traders juftly poffefs over 
their own credit and induftry, would 


be impolitic, unjuft, and unavailing 
but to reftore the currency of the 
country to its priftine purity, to cons 
fine it within thofe limits which good 
faith and good fenfe equally point out 
for it, is not only proper. and pra¢tis 
cable, but indifpenfably neceffary, in 
order to prevent the numberlefg. calaz 
mities. which the uncontrolled circuld. 
tion of paper not convertible intg 
{pecie mutt infallibly produce. ‘To 
bring back the citculation of Bank 
notes to the original condition of theig 
circulation, is merely. to corre an 
abufe which never ought to have ex. 
ifted. This would not be a novelty, 
The prefent fyftem is a novelty, and 
one of the moft dangerous tendency *? 
P. 52. 
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XX. Brief Obfervations ona late Lets 
ter adareffed to the Right Hon, 
W. Pitt, by W. Boyd, Efq. &c. 
on the Stoppage of Iffues in Specie 
by the Bank of England, &c, &e, 
Svo. pp. 35. 18. Dedrett. 

a 


EXTRACTS. 
“ ME. Boyd lays it down as a prin 


ciple, that the high price of 
grain, and the advance in other necef- 
lary articles of life, is to be attributed 
to the increafe of the paper-currency, 
from the additional quantity of notes 
thrown into circulation fince the year 
1797. Tothe fame caufe he refers the 
lofs in exchange with the continent, 
and the advanced price of gold. 
‘“« He ftates, that, in the year 17955 
the paper-circulation of the Bank was 
14,975,573/.; and that the Bank re 


* “If T believed (as fome people do) that the refumption of payments in 
fnecie at the Bank of England would embarrais Adminiftration, 1 fhould nof 
contend for that refumption. To recommend any meafure which might have 
the effect of weakening the efforts of this country in the ftruggle it has to maine 
tain, as long as fuch ftruggle is judged neceffary (whatever opinion J may indi- 
vidually entertain of the means of fuftaining, or of the duration of, that ftrug- 
gle), would be altogether incontiftent with the ideas of public fpirit which 
have ever held. It is becaufe I feel the moft complete conviction that thé-real 
refources of this country are now, and always have been, too folid and exten- 
five to require the aid of forced paper-money, that dangerous quack-mediciney 
whieh, far from reftoring vigour, gives only temporary artificial health, while it 
feeretly undermines the vital powers ofthe country that has recourfe to it.—It 
is becaufe I am intimately convinced that the refumption of payments in fpeci¢ 
at.the Bank, by the manner of carrying it into effect, may be rendered pertectly 
canfifttent with the trueft interefty of Government, of the Bank itfelf, and of the 
public at large, that 1 thus prefs the neceflity of that refumption.” eum 
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duced it, in the year'1797,to 8,640,250/. 
This diminifhed circulation being fe- 
verely felt by many mercantile houfes 
jn the city, a memorial was prefented 
to the minifter, in which Mr. Boyd 
took an a¢tive part, remonftrating 
againft the conduct of the Bank, and 
fuggefting a plan for the fupport of 
public credit, independent of it. ‘The 
ropofition, however, was not adopt- 
ed; but the Bank, either taking alarm, 
or finding that the reafons for con- 
tinuing the diminution no longer fub- 
fited, gradually extended its credit, 
fo that in the year 1800 it amount- 
ed, as appears trom the account de- 
livered to Parliament, to 15,450,970/. 
the difference in the courfe of five 
years being 3,475,397/.3 and this 
fum, according to Mr. Boyd, is the 
monfter which has devoured our har- 
vets: it is to this increafed circula- 
tion he attributes the exorbitant rife 


of provifions, as well as every other - 


concomitant mifchief. Few people, 
indeed, have formed an adequate idea 
of the extent of the evil: for it may be 
proved, by a very fimple calculation, 
that the increafed price of bread alone, 
amounts, in the confumption of fifty- 
two weeks, to upwards of twenty mil- 
lions above the ordinary expenditure 
of common years. 

“If we fuppofe each individual, ac- 
cording to the proclamation, to con- 
fume one quartern loaf in a week ; that 
the advance in the price of fuch loaf is 
one fhilling above its general rate in 
years of plenty; and that the popula- 
tion of England amounts to eight mil- 
lions; that number, at one fhilling per 
week, or 2/.125. per annum, will pro- 
duce the enormous dum of twenty mil- 
lions eight hundred thoufand pounds. 

“When Mr. Boyd had made this 
hrong affertion refpecting the augment- 
ed circulation, he ought to have proved 
the truth of it. It became him to 
afcertain that the circulation is actually 
overcharged ; that is to fay, that there 
have been any perfons in poffeffion of 
Bank notes, without being able to 
convert them into property, either of 
an active or paflive nature. This is the 
real teft of the truth of his opinion ; 
and asno-complaint of that nature has 
hitherto been made, it may be reafon- 
ably prefumed that no greater quantity 
of notes have been iffued than the cir- 
culation abfolutely demands. Nor 
gan Mr. Boyd, I believe, point out a 

I 


fingle inftance in which any one has 
fuftained an injury by fuch iffues.”—- 
P. 11. 

“ The real fcarcity of provifions, 
which is chimerically treated by Mr. 
Boyd, ‘has alfo, by the very advanced 
prices arifing from that circumftance, 
tended to increafe the circulation. 
Now, when a fair ftatement is made of 
all thefe occurrences, and a deduétign 
added of the proportion of fpecie re- 
ceived into the Bank, out of the in- 
creafed iffue of 3,475,397/. the balance 
will appear to be very {mall indeed; 
and the phantom conjured up by Mr, 
Boyd’s financial imagination, diflolves 
in air. 

“ But while Mr. Boyd dwells on 
fancied evils, or fuffers his imagination 
to exaggerate beyond all probability 
fome of thofe which really exift, he 
paties over the dearth af grain witha 
degree of calmnefs that might not be 
altogether expected from a perfon, who 
feems to be prepared to unfold the 
diftrefes of his country : for he cannot 
be ignorant that the value of the im- 
ports of various kinds, during the laft 
twelve months, has amounted to fe- 
ven or eight millions fterling; and as 
grain in every part of the world is a 
ready-money article, it required the 
moft prompt mode of payment. Be- 
fides, as grain has been collected in 
every quarter where it could be ob- 
tained, and as the farmer muft be paid 
in cath, an increafed demand for fpecie 
or bullion was the natural confequence. 
The fubfidy to the Emperor, amount- 
ing to feveral millions, muft be alfo 
thrown into the fcale, and neither of 
the circumftances have been noticed 
by Mr. Boyd; fo that the prefent high 
price of gold appears not as an irregu- 
lar, but as a natural and obvious con- 
fequence. Nor fhall I be eafily per- 
fuaded that thefe are not more reafon- 
able and fatisfaétory caufes for the 
increafed circulation of notes, than the 
ftoppage of payment in cafh at the 
Bank.” P. 18. 

“ | fhall not here attempt to analyze 
Mr. Boyd’s motives to this publicatien ; 
but whatever they may be, was it pof- 
fible for him, in the vaineft moment of 
his financial calculations, to imagine 
that he could change a fyftem which 
has ftood the teft of three years, to the 
entire fatisfaction of the nation at large, 
and with the encouraging fupport of 
feventy great banking-houfes, aud ae 

e 
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the leading commercial companies in 
the kingdom? I can alfo afk, with 
fome degree of confidence, if any com- 
plaint has been made to Parliament, to 
the minifter, or the public, of any in- 
jury fuftained by the adoption of a 
meafure, which is reprobated, con- 
demned, and criminated, through an 
hundred and eleven pages of his pam- 
hict. If there is any fallacy in the 
yftem, or if it poffeffes a chronical dan- 
ger, is it to be fuppofed that fo many, 
and fuch large bodies of individuals, 
apprenticed, as it were, to the vigi- 
lance and attention neceffary for their 
own interefts, would not have difco- 
vered and declared it? Are not the 
monied and mercantile men fatisfied 
both with the conduét of the Bank and 
the minifter refpecting the meafure in 
queftion? During the courfe of its 
operation, has not the funded property 
rifen upwards of ten per cent.? Have 
not the taxes during the fame period, . 
and which are the heavieft ever levied 
in this conntry, been folmifiively borne, 
and, in general, loyally paid? Have 
not our imports and exports increafed 
beyond all example and expectation ? 
And will any one, then, venture to tell 
me, or at leaft expeét me to believe his 
affertion, that, the inereafe of circula- 
tion, and the fterling folidity given to 
paper-iffues from the Bank, have been 
attended with injurious eonfequences 
to public credit, and, if not corrected, 
muft prove fatal to the public pro- 


fperity?”? P. 29. 
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EXTRACTS. 


ANCIENT AND PRESENT STATE OF 
$T. DOMINGO--PILLAGED BY DRAKE 
—STATE OF AGRICULTURE. 


“ THE Spanifh colony in Hifpaniola 
(the name St. Domingo being pro- 
perly applicable to the chief city only) 
was the earlieft eftablifhment made by 
the nations of Europe in the New 
World; and unhappily, it is too noto- 
rious to be denied, that it was an efta- 
blifhinent founded in rapacity and ce- 
mented with human blood! The fole 
object of the firft Spanilh adventurers 
was to ranfack the bowels of the earth 
for filver and gold; in which frantic 
purfuit they murdered at leaft a mil- 
lion of the peaceful and inoffenfive na- 
tives! As the mines became exhaufted, 
afew of the more induftrious of the 
Spaniards entered on the cultivation 
of cacao, ginger, and fugar; but the 
poverty of the greater part of the in- 
habitants, and the dilcovery of: new 
mines in Mexico, occaiioned a prodi- 
gious emigration; the experience of 
paft difappointments not proving fuf- 
ficiently powerful to cure the rage for 
acquiring wealth by a fhorter courfe 
than that of patient induftry. In lefs 
than a century, therefore, Hifpaniola 
was nearly deferted, and nothing pre- 
ferved it as acolony, but the eftablith- 
ment of archiepifcopal government in 
its chief city, St. Domingo; and its 
being for many years the feat of civil 
and criminal jurifdi¢tion, in cafes of 
appeal, from all the territories of Spain 
in this part of the world.” P. 208. 

“ In 1586 it was attacked by Sir 
Francis Drake; a narrative of whofe 
expedition, by an eye-witnefs, ‘is pre- 
ferved in Hakluyt’s Collection; from 
which it appears, that it was, even 
then, a city of great extent and mag- 
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nificence ; and it is fhocking to relate, 
that, after a month’s poffeffion, Drake 
thought himfelf authorized, by the 
laws of war, to deftroy it by fire. ‘We 
‘ fpent the early part of the mornings,’ 
fays the hiftorian of the voyage, ‘in 
‘ fireing the outmoft houfes; but they 
‘being built very magnificently of 
‘ ftone, with high loftes, gave us no 
* {mall travell.to ruin them. And al- 
‘beit, for divers dayes together, we 
‘ ordeined ech morning by daybreak, 
“until the heat began at nine of the 
* clocke, that two hundred mariners 
* did nought els but labour to fire and 
* burn the faid houfes, whilft the foul- 
‘ diers in a like proportion, ftood forth 
‘for their guard; yet did we not, or 
© could not,.in this time, confume fo 
¢ much as one third part of the towne ; 
‘and fo in the end, wearied with fire- 
‘ing, we were contented to accept of 
‘ five and twenty thoufand ducats, of 
‘ five fhillings and fixpence the peece, 
‘for the ranfome of the reft of the 
* towne.’ 

“ Of the prefent condition of this 
ancient city, the number of its inha- 
bitants, and the commerce which they 
fupport, I can obtain no account on 
which I can depend. That. it hath 
been long in its decline, I have no 
doubt ; but that it is wholly depopu- 
lated and in ruins, as Raynal afferts, I 
do not believe. The cathedral and 
other public buildings are ftill.in being, 
and were lately the refidence of a con- 
fiderable body of clergy and lawyers, 
The city continued alfo, while under 
the Spanifh government, the diocefe of 
an archbifhop, to whom, it is faid, the 
bifhops of St. Jago in Cuba, Venezuela 
in New Spain, and St. John’s in Porto 
Rico, were fuffragans. Thefé circum-- 
ftances have hitherto faved St. Domingo 
from entire decay, and may poffibly 
continue to fave it. With this very 
defective information the reader mutt 
be content. As little feems to be 
known coneerning the ftate of agricul- 
ture in the Spanifh poffeffions in this 
ifland, as of their capital and com- 
merce. A few planters are faid to 
cultivate cacao, tobacco, and fugar, 
for their own expenditure; and per- 
haps fome fmall quantities of each are 
ftill exported for confumption in Spain. 
The chief article of exportation, how- 
ever, continues to be, what it always 
has been fince the mines were aban- 
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doned, the hides of horned cattle; 
which have multiplied to fuch a de- 
gree, that the proprietors are faid to 
reckon them by thoufands; and vaft 
numbers (as I believe I have elfewhere 
obferved) are annually — flaughtered 
folely for the: fkins *. 

“ It feems therefore extremely pro- 
bable, that the cultivation of the earth 
is almoft entirely neglected throughout 
the whole of the Spanifh dominion in 
this ifland; and that fome of the fineft 
tracts of land in the world, once the 
paradife of a fimple and innocent peo- 
ple, are now abandoned to the beafts 
of the field, and the vultures which 
hover round them +. 

“ Of this defcription, probably, is 
the country already mentioned, called 
Lios Llanos, which ftretches eaftward 
from the capital upwards of fourfcore 
Britith miles in length, by twenty or 
twenty-five in width; and which, 
abounding in rivers throughout, may 
be fuppofed adapted for the growth of 
every tropical production. It feems 
capable alfo of being artificially flooded 
in dry weather. 

“ Next to Llos Llanos in magni- 
tude, but fuperior, it is believed, in 
native fertility, is the noble valley to 
the north, called Vega Real; through 
the middle of which flows the river 
Yuna, for the fpace of fifty miles, and 
difembogues in Samana bay to the 
eaft. Perhaps it were no exaggeration 
to fay, that this and the former diftriéts 
are alone capable of producing more 
fugar, and other valuable commodities, 
than all the Britifh Weft Indies put 
together. 

“ Thefe plains, however, though in 
contiguity the largeft, are not the only 
parts of the country on which nature 
has beftowed extraordinary fertility. 
Glades abundantly rich, eafy of accefs, 
and obvious to cultivation, are every 
where found, even in the bofom of 
the mountains; while the mountains 






themfelves contribute to fertilize the 
vallies which they encircle.” P. 213, 


EXTRACTS FROM SIR WILLIAM 
YOUNG'S TOUR. 

“ BARBADOES, 1791.—Tuefday, 
December 6. Early in the morning 
Barbadoes appeared in fight, bearing 
on the ftarboard bow W.N.W. At 
two o’clock P.M. the paffengers landed 
in the fix-oared pinnace. We went 
to a noted tavern, formerly Rachel’s, 
now kept by Nancy Clark, a mulatto 
woman, where I firft tafted avocado. 
pear, a mawkith fruit{. Walking 
about the ftreets of Bridge Town, my 
impreflions gave me far from a dif- 
agreeable fenfation as to the negroes. 
The town is extenfive, and feems 
crowded with people, moftly negroes; 
but the negroes, with few exceptions, 
feemed drefled in a ftyle much above 
even our common artifans, the wo- 
men efpecially; and there was fuch 
a fwagger of importance in the gait of 
thofe (and many there were) who had 
gold ear-rings and necklaces, that I 
told my friend Mr. O. on his preffing 
me for my opinion of what ftruck me 
on firft landing in the Weft Indies, 
That the negro women feemed to be the 
proudeft mortals I had ever feen. A 
Guinea fhip was then in the harbour, 
and had lain there fome time; but 
none of the difgufting fights of ulcer- 
ated and deferted feamen appeared in 
the ftreets. Nor did I fee any thing 
relative to the conduct of the flaves 
that implied the fituation of abject ac- 
quiefcence, and dread of cruel fupe- 
riority, attributed to them in Great 
Britain. Many preffed their fervices 
on our firft landing; and fome firf 
begged, and then joked with us, in 
the ftyle of a Davus of Terence, with 
great freedom of fpeech, and fome 
humour. I had a higher opinion of 
their minds, and a better opinion of 


* « It is faid that a company was formed at Barcelona in 1757, with exclu- 
five privileges, for the re-eftablifhment of agriculture and commerce in the 
Spanith part of St. Domingo: I know not with what fuccefs.” 

+ “ The Gallinazo, or American vulture, a very ravenous and filthy bird 
that feeds on carrion. Thefe birds abound in St. Domingo, and devour the 
carcaffes of the cattle as foon as the fkins are ftripped off by the hunters.” 

t “ There is no difputing about taftes. In Jamaica this fruit is very highly 
efteemed by all claffes of people. It is ufually eaten with pepper and falt, and 
has fomething of the flavour of the Jerufalem artichoke, but it is richer and 
more delicate. It is fometimes called vegetable marrow, and it is remarkable 
that animals both granivorous and carnivorous, eat it with relifh.” 
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their mafters and government, than 
before I fet my foot on fhore.—Such 
ae my firft impreffions, written this 
evening on returning on board; fur- 
thermore, the fquares or broader ftreets 
are crowded with negroes; their wran- 
gles and converfation forcibly ftruck 
me, as analogous to what might have 
been looked for from the flaves in the 
Forum at Rome. Said a negro boy 
about twelve years of age to a young 
mulatto; ‘ You damn my foul? I wifb 
“you qwere older and bigger, I would 
‘make you change fome blows with me.’ 
— Upon my honour!” faid an oid negro. 
— Til bet you a joe’ (johannes), an- 
fwered another, who had nothing but 


canvafs troufers on. I gave him no~ 


aedit for poffefling a fix-and-thirty 
hhilling piece, but I gave him full cre- 
dit for a language which chara¢terizes 
a prefumption of felf-importance.— 
Perhaps, however, liberty of fpeech is 
more freely allowed, where licenfe can 
moft promptly be fuppreffed. The 
liberti of the Roman emperors, as we 
find in Tacitus, and the domeftic flaves 
of the Roman people, as we deduce 
from fcenes of Plautus and Terence, 
fometimes talked a language, and took 
liberties, with their lords and matters, 
which in free fervants and citizens 
would not have been allowed. Liberty 
of the prefs is a proof of political free- 
dom, but liberty of tongue is rather a 
proof of individual flavery. The feaft 
of the Saturnalia allowed to flaves free- 
dom of fpeech for the day, without 
control. In my eftimate of human 
aature, I fhould fay that fuch freedom 
could not be ufed but moderately in- 
deed; for the flavé knew, that if he 
abufed bis power on the Thurfday, 
the mafter might abufe Ais power on 
the Friday. His beft fecurity was on 
thofe days, when every word might be 
forbidden, and therefore every word 
might be forgotten or forgiven. In 
qualification of all inference from my 
frit view of negraes I fhould obferve, 
that they were town negroes, many of 
them probably free negroes, and many, 
or moft of them, if not all, dome/tic or 
boufe negroes. One {mall country cart, 
dawn by twelve oxen, and with three 
carters, gave me no favourable idea of 
the owner’s feeding, of either beafts or 
men, But accounts of diftrefs, and 
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objects of diftrefs in the ftreets, are 
exaggerations. I faw aslittle of either, 
as in any market-town in England. 

“ At fix in the evening we returned 
on board; Captain and Mrs. W. of 
the 6oth regiment, and their little 
girl, joining us on the paflage to St. 
Vincent’s, for which ifland we imme- 
diately bore away. 

“ Barbadoes is an ifland rifing with 
gentle afcent to the interior parts, call- 
ed the Highlands of Scotland. As we 
failed along the coaft from eaft to weft, 
it appeared wonderfully inhabited ; 
dotted with houfes as thick as on 
the declivities in the neighbourhood 
of London or Briftol, but with no 
woods, and with very few trees, even 
on the. fummits of the hills; two or 
three ftraggling cocoas near each dwell- 
ing-houfe were all the trees to be feen. 

“ St. Vincent, 1791.—-Wednefday, 
December 7, at daybreak, St. Vincent’s 
in fight. At three P.M. the fhip came 
to an anchor in Nanton’s Harbour, off 
Calliaqua. Mr. H. came immediately 
on board, and in an half hour we went 
on fhore in the pinnace; horfes were 
ready to carry us up to the villa, or 
mantion-houfe of my eftate, diftant 
about halfa mile: a number of my ne- 
groes met me on the road, and ftopped 
my horfe, and I had to thake hands with 
every individual of them. Their joy 
was expreffed in the moft lively man- 
ner, and there was an eafe and fami- 
liarity in their addrets, which implied 
no habits of apprehenfion or reftraint : 
the circumftance does the higheft ho- 
nour to my brother-in-law, Mr. H. 
who has the management of them. 
On arriving at my houie, I had a fuc- 
ceflion of vifitors. The old negro 
nurfe brought the grafs gang, of twen- 
ty or thirty children, from five to ten 
years old, looking as well and lively as 
poffible. The old people came one by 
one to have fome chat with Mafa 
(Mafter), and among the reft ‘ Granny* 
‘ Sarah,’ who is a curiofity. She was 
born in Africa, and had a child before 
fhe was carried from thence to An- 
tigua. Whilft in Antigua the remem- 
bers perfectly well the rejoicing on the 
Bacra’s (white men’s) being let out ‘of 

aol, who had killed Governor Park. 
Now this happened on the death of 
Queen Anne, in 1713-43 which gives, 
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* «“ Grandmother,’’ 
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to Chriftmas 1791-2, - Years 78 
Add two years in Antigua, for 
paflage, &c. - - « ° 
Suppofe her to have had a child 
at fourteen, and to have been fold 
the yearafter + - - = 435 


2 


The leaft probable age of Gran- 
ny Sarah is - Gen¢ Pid '* 
and fhe is the heartieft old woman. I 
ever faw. She danced at a negro ball 


laft Chriftmas; and I am to be hy 
partner, and dance with her next 
Chriftmas.—She has a garden, or-.pro, 
vifion-ground, to herfelf, in which, 
with a great-grandchild, abant fix 
years old, fhe works fome hours eve 

day, and is thereby rich. She h 

been exempted from all labour, except 
on her own account, for many years,” 
P, 261. 
(To be concluded in ur next.) 
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